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2 SIVA, ETC. 


SIVA. 
‘* Mors janua vite.” 


(1.) 
I aM the God of the sensuous fire 
That moulds all nature in forms divine; 
The symbols of death and of man’s desire, 
The springs of change in the world, are 
mine ; 
The organs of birth and the circlet of bones, 
And the light loves carved on the temple 
stones. 


(2.) 
I anrthe lord of delights and pain, 
Of the pest that killeth, of fruitful joys ; 
I rule the currents of heart and vein; 
A touch gives passion, a look destroys ; 
In the heat and cold of my lightest breath 
Is the might incarnate of Lust and Death. 


(3-) 
If a thousand altars stream with blood 
Of the victims siain by the chanting priest, 
Is a great God lured by the savory food? 
I reck not of worship, or songs, or feast; 
But that millions perish, each hour that flies, 
Is the mystic sign of my sacrifice. 


(4-) 
Ye may plead and pray for the millions born; 
They come like dew on the morning grass ; 
Your vows and vigils I hold in scorn, 
The soul stays never, the stages pass ; 
Ali life is the play of the power that stirs 
In the dance of my wanton worshippers. 


(5-) 
And the strong swift river my shrine below 
It runs, like man, its unending course 
To the boundless sea from eternal snow ; 
Mine is the fountain — and mine the force 
That spurs all nature to ceaseless strife ; 
And my image is Death at the gates of Life. 


(6.) 
In many a legend and many a shape, 
In the solemn grove and the crowded street, 
I am the slayer, whom none escape ; 
I am Death trod under a fair girl’s feet; 
I govern the tides of the sentient sea 
That ebbs and flows to eternity. 


(7-) 
And the sum of the thought and the knowl- 
edge of man 

Is the secret tale that my emblems tell ; 
Do ye seek God’s purpose, or trace his plan? 

Ye may read my doom in your parable; 
For the circle of life in its flower and its fall 
Is the writing that runs on my temple wall. 


(8.) 
O race that labors, and seeks, and strives, 
With thy faith, thy wisdom, thy hopes and 
fears, 
Where now is the future of myriad lives ? 
Where now is the creed of a thousand 
years? 





Far as the Western spirit may range, 
It finds but the travail of endless change; 


(9-) 
For the earth is fashioned by countless suns, 
And planets wander, and stars are lost, 
As the rolling flood of existence runs 
From light to shadow, from fire to frost. 
Your search is ended, ye hold the keys 
Of my inmost ancient mysteries. 


(10.) 

Now that your hands have lifted the veil, 

And the crowd may know what my symbols 

mean, 

Will not the faces of men turn pale 

At the sentence heard, and the vision seen 
Of strife and sleep, of the soul’s brief hour, 
And the careless tread of unyielding power? 


(11.) 
Though the world repent of its crue] youth, 
And in age grow soft, and its hard law bend, 
Ye may spare or slaughter; by rage or ruth 
All forms speed on to the far still end; 
For the gods who have mercy, who save or 
bless, 
Are the visions of man in his hopelessness. 


(12.) 
Let my temples fall, they are dark with age, 
Let my idols break, they have stood their 
day; 

On the pl hewn stones the primeval sage 
Has figured the spells that endure alway; 
My presence may vanish from river and grove, 

But I rule forever in Death and Love. 
National Review. A. C. LYALL. 


THE WITNESSES. 
Day by day in the open meadows, 
The cowslips swing their bells of gold; 
And the young leaves throng, like merry chil- 
dren, 
The forest windows grim and old. 


Day by day with a blow that strengthens, 
The sun-god smites the springing corn; 

Doubly cool are the dews of evening, 
Doubly sweet is the breath of morn. 


Day by day in the lower pastures, 
Heavier mists at twilight fall, 
The sheaves stand thick on the short white 
stubble, 
The peaches glow on the orchard wall. 


Day by day, over hill and valley, 
The snowflakes wing their passage slow, 
Cold white ghosts of the forest children 
Dead in the tangled brakes below. 
Chambers’ Journal. ALFRED Woop. 
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GOETHE. 3 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
GOETHE. 


I. 
WILHELM MEISTER. 


PROFESSOR SEELEY, who has written 
of Goethe with an intimate knowledge of 
his mind, even now rare among our coun- 
trymen, has described “Wilhelm Meis- 
ter” as not the most attractive or the most 
perfect of its author’s works, but as per- 
haps the most characteristic, and, as it 
were, the text-book of the Goethean phil- 
osophy. Yet he admits that most English 
readers lay it down bewildered, wondering 
what Goethe’s admirers can see init so 
extraordinary ; “It still,” he says, “re- 
mains the book which chiefly justifies the 
profound distrust and aversion with which 
Goethe has been and is regarded among 
those who are Christian either in the dog- 
matic or in the larger sense.” * 

We all remember Wordsworth’s sen- 
tence of indignant condemnation. We all 
remember De Quincey’s article in which 
he employed a heavy flippancy to make 
the book look more disgraceful and ridic- 
ulous as it “travels on its natural road to 
shame and oblivion.” And Mr. Lewes’s 
excuse was one of those excuses which 
seem toaccuse: “ All that can be said,” he 
wrote, “is that the artist has been content 
to paint scenes of life without comment” 
— precisely what Goethe has zo¢ done in 
“ Wilhelm Meister,” for it is full of com- 
mentary on the life which it represents. 
Even Carlyle, its translator, was slow to 
comprehend the unity or the drift of the 
tale. “I go on with Goethe’s ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister,’ ” he wrote in 1823, “a book which 
I love not, which I am sure will never sell, 
but which I am determined to print and 
finish. There are touches of the very 
highest, most ethereal genius in it; but 
diluted with floods of insipidity, which 
even J would not have written for the 
world.” + It is not, however, for touches 
here and there that any true student of 
Goethe values the work. “ There is poetry 
in the book,” wrote Carlyle to another cor- 


* Professor Seeley’s articles on Goethe were printed 
in the Livinc Acg, No. 2191, p. 771; No. 2107, p. 3393 
No. 2113, p. 726. 

t To Miss Welsh, Early Letters, i. 219 





respondent,* “and prose, prose forever. 
When I read of players and libidinous 
actresses and their sorry pasteboard appa- 
ratus for beautifying and enlivening the 
‘moral world,’ I render it into grammat- 
ical English —with a feeling mild and 
charitable as that of a starving hyzna. 
. - » Goethe is the greatest genius that has 
lived for a century, and the greatest ass 
that has lived for three. I could some- 
times fall down and worship him; at other 
times I could kick him out of the room.” f¢ 
It was not until 1828 — five years later — 
that Carlyle could write with entire confi- 
dence of Goethe as seen in his “ Wilhelm 
Meister,” “ Here the ardent, high-aspiring 
youth has grown into the calmest man, yet 
with increase and not loss of ardor, and 
with aspirations higher as well as clearer. 
For he has conquered his unbelief; the 
ideal has been built on the actual; no 
longer floats vaguely in darkness and re- 
gion of dreams, but rests in light, on the 
firm ground of human interest and busi- 
ness, as in its true sense, on its true 
basis.” t 

Professor Seeley has said a better word 
on “Wilhelm Meister,” it seems to me, 
than that of any other English writer, 
unless it be this word of Carlyle; and yet 
I do not think that Professor Seeley has 
exactly hit the mark. The book, he main- 
tains, is at once immoral and profoundly 
moral. It is immoral on one point —on 
the relations of men and women; “ im- 
moral in Goethe’s peculiar, inimitable, 
good-natured manner.” Goethe is an in- 
differentist as to one important section of 
morality, “partly because he is a man 
formed in the last years of the old régime, 
partly because he is borne too far on the 
tide of reaction against Catholic and mo- 
nastic ideas.” But all that Goethe has to 
say on the choice of vocations — and this 
is the real subject of the book —is pro- 
foundly moral and of immense importance. 


* Mr. James Johnstone, Early Letters, i. 223. 

+ See also Carlyle’s Early Letters, i. 269. ‘* Meister 
himself is perhaps the greatest ganache that ever was 
created by quill and ink. I am going to write a fierce 
preface, disclaiming all concern with the literary or the 
moral merit of the work. ... What awork! Bushels 
of dust and straw and feathers, with here and there a 
diamond of the purest water.” 

+ Miscellanies, ‘* Goethe,”’ i. 170, ed. 1857. 








4 GOETHE. 


The greatest of all duties, he tells us, is 
that of choosing our occupation aright. 
The lesson of “Wilhelm Meister” is 
“that we should give unity toour lives by 
devoting them with hearty enthusiasm to 
some pursuit, and that the pursuit is as- 
signed to us by nature through the capac- 
ities she has given us. It is thus that 
Goethe substitutes for the idea of pleas- 
ure that of the satisfaction of special 
inborn aptitudes different in each individ- 
ual.” This word of Professor Seeley, 
even if it only says a portion of the whole 
truth, is assuredly well said. 

Carlyle found — we see it from his let- 
ters, and he tells us so himself — that with 
“Wilhelm Meister,” as with every work 
of real and abiding excellence, the first 
glance is the least favorable.* Such is 
the experience of every reader who has 
come to value the book; before we can 
judge the parts aright we must conceive 
the whole. Even with respect to the rela- 
tions of men and women, as we shall see, 
the teaching of the book is not precisely 
that of one to whom morality is indifferent, 
although Goethe’s point of view is a 
worldly one; but we do not perceive how 
order in “ Wilhelm Meister ” pronounces 
a judgment on disorder until we survey 
the earlier portions of the work in the 
light thrown back upon them from its 
close. 

The magic words of the eighteenth- 
century revolt, the Sturm und Drang 
of young Germany, in which Goethe in 
his earlier years had been a leader, were 
the words freedom and nature. Limitless 
freedom in life and in literature was to be 
attained, as it were, at a bound, by a re- 
turn to nature. But nature is twofold; 
there is first the visible world, surround- 
ing us, the world of hill and stream and 
sky; and secondly, there is the native 
manhood in the heart of each of us. To 
return to nature meant to commune with 
the forces of the external world, and also 
to consult the oracle in our bosom. First, 
it meant the sentiment of nature. “Ah! 
how often,” cries Werther, “when the 
crane was in flight above my head, have I 
longed on the shore of the boundless sea 
to quaff from the foaming goblet of the 


* Preface to the first edition of Carlyle’s translation. 





infinite the overflowing ecstasy of life.” 
And strains of a like kind are heard in the 
opening scenes of “ Faust.” Secondly, it 
meant a return from conventions, ceremo- 
nies, false traditions, to the nature that is 
within us. Would we discover the true 
law of conduct? Let us seek it in our 
own breast. Would we find inspiration 
for song? Let us look in our hearts and 
write. Would we ascertain the true rules 
of art? Let us cast aside Aristotle and 
Horace and Boileau, and consult only our 
inward sense of beauty.* 

The revolt of heart and will on behalf 
of freedom, real or imaginary, took two 
forms ; the form of Titanic egoism, unbri- 
dled energy, a boundless deploying of the 
will; and the form of sentimental egoism, 
unrestrained sensibility, an abandonment 
of the heart to measureless desire. One 
we may, if we please, term the masculine, 
and the other the feminine form of the 
revolt. Goethe, before attaining the age 
at which Shakespeare probably was writ- 
ing his first comedy, had interpreted the 
literary movement of his time in a twofold 
way : in “ Goetz von Berlichingen ” he had 
presented the ideal of freedom in its active 
form —an heroic will struggling with cir- 
cumstance; in “ Werther” he had pre- 
sented the same ideal on its passive side 
of immoderate sensibility —a heart for- 
ever trembling and yielding to every touch 
of circumstance. 

“Faust” in its origin belongs to the 
same period, and represents in its earlier 
written scenes the same tendencies. But 
“ Faust ” is the work of Goethe’s entire life, 
having occupied its author at intervals 
from early manhood to extreme old age. 
It has a real unity, inasmuch as it is the 
product of one mind, the outcome of one 
life ; we trace in it the orbit of a great 
planetary spirit. It extends beyond “ Wil- 
helm Meister ” at either end, telling us of 
the aspiring youth of Goethe, of those 
early days when the two great figures of 
the medieval magician, Faust, and the 


* Mr. Matthew Arnold, following M. Scherer, says 
that what young Germany really did was to fall from 
one sort of imitation, the imitation of the so-called 
classical French literature, into another, that of Rouse 
seaue Rousseau, to be sure, set the stone a-rolling ; 
but the creator of Lotte and Werther rolled it in his 
own German way. 
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Greek Titan, Prometheus, took form in 
his imagination ; and telling us also of the 
elder years, when his hand had lost its 
fiery energy though not all its craftsman’s 
cunning. And “ Faust,” though to a cer- 
tain extent a companion work of “ Wil- 
helm Meister,” occupied in part with like 
problems and attaining like solutions, is 
written in a higher strain ; what in the one 
work is thought out as prose is felt and 
uttered in the otheras song. One of these 
books speaks of what can be effected by 
conscious self-direction and education; 
the other contemplates the whole of hu- 
man existence and its result upon the in- 
dividual man. One has been styled an 
Odyssey of culture; the other is the 
Odyssey of life. In‘ Wilhelm Meister” 
we read the prose of Goethe’s midmost 
years ; in “ Faust” we read the poetry of 
his whole life ; we discover him as a young 
man seeing visions, and as an old man 
dreaming dreams. 

When, after the first wild days at Wei- 
mar, Goethe began to settle down to his 
work, it quickly became evident to him 
that the freedom, of which so much had 
been said or sung by young Germany, 
was not to be won by a blow or at a bound ; 
and that if a return to nature was needed 
so also was a true art of life. 


This is an art which does mend nature, but 
The art itself is nature. 


His duties grew many and arduous; his 
position was one of no slight difficulty. 
Werther’s sigh of limitless desire would 
not help him much in an attempt to revive 
the Ilmenau mines, nor would Goetz’s iron 
hand serve to untie the vexatious knots of 
the Privy Council Chamber. Yet if Wer- 
ther’s ardor and Goetz’s force could be 
turned to wise uses it were well, and a 
freedom might in the end be attained of a 
different and more excellent kind than had 
been dreamed of in the days of the Sturm 
und Drang —a freedom at one with the 
limitations of duty and patient, persistent 
toil. “Would you penetrate,” writes 
Goethe, “ into the infinite, then press on 
every side into the finite :”” — 


Willst Du ins Unendliche schreiten, 
Geh nur im Endlichen nach allen Seiten. 


The advance from “ Werther” to “ Wil- 


helm Meister” is from the pursuit of the 
ideal built on the void to the discovery of 
the ideal built on the actual. Goethe, as 
Carlyle has put it, no longer “ floats 
vaguely in darkness and region of dreams, 
but rests in light, on the firm ground of 
human interest and business.” 

“ Wilhelm Meister” sprouted, “ cotyle- 
don-wise,” during the first Weimar years, 
and occupied Goethe from time to time 
almost up to the date of his Italian jour- 
ney. In 1787 he wrote to the duke from 
Italy, saying that the novel must end with 
the opening of his hero’s fortieth year, 
and he wished to have it written by the 
arrival of its author at the same time of 
life. But Goethe was little of the profes- 
sional book-maker; other things inter- 
ested him, and “ Wilhelm Meister” was 
laid aside. The work was resumed at a 
moment when the political revolt of the 
eighteenth century had reached its culmi- 
nation, when the words “freedom” and 
“nature ” were again heard, but now with 
a new and dreadful significance ; for Dan- 
ton had just fallen in Revolutionary Paris, 
and in the public procession in honor of 
the God of Nature, Robespierre, the ad- 
miring disciple of Rousseau, had appeared 
as high priest. Goethe had been repelled 
by the violences of the French Revolu- 
tion. He was of one mind with Coleridge 
when he wrote the lines :— 


The sensual and the dark rebe, in vain, 
Slaves by their own compuls‘on! In mad 
game 
They burst their manacles and wear the name 
Of Freedom graven on a heavier chain! 


Political liberty, he held, in order to be 
other than a mere pretence, must be pre- 
ceded by the deliverance of individual 
men from their own base passions and 
vain strivings.* Now, too, it was that 
Schiller, the poet of freedom, was occupied 
with his “ Letters on A&sthetic Culture.” 
“ The eyes of the philosopher and the man 
of the world,” he writes, “are turned, full 
of expectation, towards the political arena, 
where, as is believed, the great destiny of 
man is now developed... . If I suffer 


* “Franzthum drangt in diesen verworrenen Tagen, 
wie ehmals 
Lutherthum es gethan, ruhige Bildung zuriick.”’ 
(Werke, ed. Hempel, ii. 171.) 
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beauty to precede freedom I trust not 
only to accommodate it to my inclination, 
but to vindicate it by principles. I hope 
to convince you that this matter of 2xs- 
thetic culture is far less foreign to the 
wants than to the taste of the age; nay, 
more, that in order to solve this political 
problem in experience one must pass 
through the esthetic, since it is beauty 
that leads to freedom.” Such was also 
Goethe’s feeling. Freedom is not to be 
obtained by violence or at a blow; it is to 
be attained through culture, through an 
education, an education which may seem 
severe and even repressive, yet which 
shall serve the cause of freedom in the 
end by delivering from the vagueness and 
error and confusion of life that true hu- 
manity which lies encumbered within each 
one of us. 

Mr. G. H. Lewes and other critics have 
maintained that Goethe’s original inten- 
tion in “ Wilhelm Meister” was to repre- 
sent the nature, aims, and art of the come- 
dian; that this was in fact the theme of 
the earlier books; and that when taking 
his novel again in hand after a lapse of 
years, the author altered the design, and 
made the remodelled story symbolical of 
the erroneous striving of youth towards 
culture. There can be no doubt that 
much in the story was suggested by the 
busy, shifting, irregular life which had for 
its centre the duke’s amateur theatre. But 
with whatever intention Goethe may have 
started — and it would seem from a letter 
to Merck (August 5, 1778), and from ex- 
pressions in his later letters to Schiller, 
that he meant to treat fully of the stage — 
in due time a subject which interested 
him more profoundly than any question 
respecting the theatre became uppermost. 
It would not have been at all wonderful, 
he said to Schiller, if he had got bewil- 
dered over the book; but “I have, after 
all, held to my original idea.” * Thatidea 
assuredly is more nearly related to the 
actual life of man than to human life as 
mirrored by the artist on the boards. We 
may bear in mind Mr. Lewes’s view as 
possessing a portion of historical truth, 
but it does not help us much to under- 
stand the more important meanings of the 
book. 

On the other hand we must be on our 
guard against reducing a book so full of 
reality and life to an idea or an abstrac- 
tion or a theory. The stream flows for 
many wanderers, says Goethe of his poem 
** Die Geheimnisse : ” — 


* Goethe to Schiller, December roth, 1794. 





Gar Viele miissen Vieles hier gewinnin, 
Gar manche Bliithen bringt die Mutter Erde. 


Looking back at “Wilhelm Meister” 
from his elder years he described it as 
“‘one of the most incalculable produc- 
tions.” “I myself,” he continued, “can 
scarcely be said to have the key to it. 
People seek a central point, and that is 
hard, and, after all, not good. I should 
think a rich manifold life, which deploys 
before our eyes, were in itself something, 
without an express tendency, which in- 
deed is merely for the intellect.” It is 
with a work of art, says an excellent 
French critic, M. Montégut, as with the 
productions of nature; life encroaching 
and overrunning soon covers up the prin- 
ciples on which the work reposes, the 
vegetation of thought reduces to nothing 
the seed from which it springs, form takes 
possession of the idea, conceals or veils 
it, and the artist himself, overmastered 
by this tyranny of life, loses sight of his 
point of departure or recognizes it only in 
the results of his toil.* From the first 
Goethe aimed at something more than 
creating a kind of theatrical Gil Blas. 
His letters to Frau von Stein show that 
the representation of the upper classes of 
society, with their virtues and their faults, 
was to form an essential part of the work. 
Can we name any thought as presiding 
over a work so full of various matter? In 
February, 1778, just after the first book of 
“ Wilheim Meister ” had been brought to 
a close, Goethe made a characteristic and 
highly significant entry in his diary: 
“ Bestimmteres Gefiihl von Einschrank- 
ung und dadurch der wahren Ausbreit- 
ung” —«@ more definite sense of limita- 
tion and thereby real expansion. 1 will 
not say with Hettner, who calls attention 
to this entry, that here we have “the great 
and comprehensive ground-idea of the 
romance ;” but it may truly be said that 
here we have the most important lesson 
of life learnt by Goethe during the ten 
years of service at Weimar, and from 
these words we can infer the spirit which 
was to preside over the representative 
work of that period. 

Let me make an acknowledgment to 
Hermann Hettner which will serve to 
cover a large obligation. Several years 
ago I gave a course of public lectures on 
Goethe, working my way as best I could 


| (and one always advances in any literature 


except one’s own with uncertainty and 
difficulty) from “ Werther ” and “ Goetz ” 


* Types Littéraires et Fantaisies Esthétiques, Wil- 
helm Meister, pp. 153, 154+ 
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to the “ West-Eastern Divan” and the 
second part of “Faust.” On reaching 
“ Wilhelm Meister,” viewing it as 1 did in 
connection with what went before and what 
followed after, its meaning or meanings, 
formerly obscure, seemed to grow clearer 
and clearer as I read. Order began to 
emerge from what had been a chaotic 
crowd of impressions. The whole work 
seemed to become intelligible, and I felt, 
or believed that I felt, how the parts. stood 
related to the whole and to each other. 
Those were for me fruitful and happy 
hours. And thtn I turned to that section 
of Hettner’s admirable “ History of Litera- 
ture in the Eighteenth Century” which 
deals with what he terms “ the ideal of hu- 
manity ” in the classical age of German lit- 
erature, anticipating that I should have to 
abandon my own view of Goethe’s novel in 
favor of one wider perhaps and deeper, 
such as I had often gained in other matters 
by trying to see things through Hettner’s 
eyes. It was a source of satisfaction, not 
of chagrin, to find that all which I called 
my own had been long in possession of 
the German critic. One can hardly hope 
to say anew word in studying a foreign lit- 
erature ; it is perhaps enough if one says 
a true word. And now, when reading 
“Wilhelm Meister” once again, after an 
interval of several years, I find that every- 
thing takes form again in the same way. 
I seem to feel the same Goethean irony in 
all the narrative contained in the earlier 
portion of the novel, and the same Goe- 
thean seriousness underlying the irony. 
And for what I shall say of the book I 
will make no claim to originality, but offer 
it to the English reader as Hettner’s criti- 
cism, and bearing the authority of his 
eminent name, while for my private satis- 
faction I may preserve the remembrance 
that at one time I had found my way 
through the book, as I think aright, with- 
out much external aid. 

It is a novel without a hero. When 
William first appears in this pseudo-epos, * 
we see him as a kind of tamer, less inter- 
esting Werther; less imaginative than 
Werther, less of a poet, but like Werther 
vague, unpractical, self-involved, indulg- 
ing to excess a shallower sensibility and 
a poorer kind of passion. How he came 
by the name of JZeister was unknown to 
Goethe, for his right name was Wilhelm 
Schiler.t William must start from low 
beginnings. He has small sense of his 
duties to others; he wastes himself in 


* So Goethe terms his novel in a letter to Schiller. 
t Goethe to Schiller, December 6th 1794. 





dreams of little profit; and it is out of 
such stuff as this that a worthy, useful, 
even admirable man is to be formed. It 
is enough at first if there lies within him 
the capacity of growth, the possibility of 
progress. But the way is long; delusions, 
snares, wanderings must be experienced; 
by error he must be delivered from error. 
In “ Werther ” Goethe had exhibited the 
ruin that comes upon an idealist who will 
not and cannot abandon his dreams and 
immoderate desire. In “Tasso” he had 
shown how a masculine prudence, an en- 
lightened worldliness — presented in the 
person of Antonio — may come to the aid 
and deliverance of the idealist when he 
cannot deliver himself.* Here in “ Wil- 
helm Meister” a foolish dreamer is to be 
formed into a true man ; the vague and void 
of indefinite idealism is to be filled here- 
after by a life of well-chosen, well-defined 
activity. He is to be educated not in the 
schools — it is now unhappily too late for 
that — but by the harder discipline of life ; 
he is to be delivered from the splendid 
prison painted with idle visions into the 
liberty of modest well-doing. 

A dreamer the boy was born. As a 
child he hung over his puppets, which 
were for his imagination Jonathan, and 
David, and Goliath: “I surrendered my- 
self to fantasy, rehearsed and prepared 
forever, built a thousand castles in the 
air, and saw not that I had shaken the 
foundations of the little edifice.” Now in 
early manhood he creates glorious visions 
out of the petty stage of his native town, 
and the poor little plays represented upon 
it. His spirit is toolarge to interest itself 
in his father’s merchandise; the narrow 
concerns of the homestead cannot satisfy 
his aspiring soul; his ideal beckons him 
away. Then in a sudden first love the 
youth seems to enter Paradise. While 
her first true passion brings to Mariana a 
sense of the waste and void within her 
soul, a sense of the abject desert which 
her life has been, and fills her with alarm 
lest she may prove “that miserable crea- 
ture —a woman who, inspiring desire, 
does not also inspire reverence and love,” 
William “ paints a picture out of manifold 
ideas upon a canvas of cloud; the figures 
of it, to be sure, ran a good deal into: one 
another, yet the whole had an effect the 
more charming on that account.” He 
soars into the upper regions of illusion. 
He ardently continues his endless. tale: of 
the puppets, and does not notice that 

* “Tasso” was conceived at a later date than “ Wil- 


helm Meister, but it was completed long: before. the- 
completion of the novel. 
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Mariana has dropped asleep. Old Bar- 
bara, tippling wine and trading in her 
mistress’s beauty, does not repel him. 
He had known order in his father’s house ; 
not an order allied with beauty, for old 
Meister had turned into money the art 
treasures of William’s grandfather, but 
the order of a certain dourgeois magnifi- 
cence — heavy plate, costly furniture, dull 
substantial dinners. The wild disorder 
of the actress’s room — music, fragments 
of plays and pairs of shoes, washes and 
Italian flowers, hair pins, rouge-pots, rib- 
bons, books, straw-hats, all tossed about 
in admired confusion — gives him a pleas- 
ure which the heavy pomp of his own 
home had never communicated. He looks 
upon himself as a beggar fed upon the 
alms of his beloved. 

And then all the dream-fabric suddenly 
tumbles in the false supposal of Mariana’s 
infidelity. It is the old story of Troilus 
in his salad days finding heaven in the 
love of Cressida, and forthwith dropping 
from heaven into the uncomely limbo of 
lost illusions. Only that Cressida was 
indeed loveless and base; whereas here 
Mariana is true even to the death, and 
William’s second error of renouncing his 
love and purposed marriage is more griev- 
ous than his first error of unwise pas- 
sion. 

William is no young hero like Troilus ; 
but shall we despise him because he is 
vague, unpractical, lost in illusions? 
Shakespeare, while presenting the Trojan 
youth and his erroneous passion with 
finest irony, yet sees in him the promise 
of a great and noble warrior; and Goethe 
will not permit us to think slightingly of 
his idealist, since excellent possibilities 
lie unfolded within him. Over against 
William is set his early companion, Wer- 
ner, of the same age, but already a shrewd 
man of business who sticks to his desk, 
regards his occupation as merchant with 
entire satisfaction, finds a daily pleasure 
in adding to his possessions, and yet per- 
haps amid all his additions and balancings, 
forgets, as William puts it, the true sum- 
total of life. Goethe does not despise 
merchandise or commerce; he sincerely 
honors them. It is William, not Goethe, 
who thinks scorn of the life of man in 
trade. When Werner and William are 
first presented to us, Werner has in sev- 
eral respects the advantage of his young 
companion; at least he has attained to 
more of manhood. And yet we already 
see that living as he does — regarding the 
means of life as its ends —he is not in 
the way of growth ; and we shall see Wer- 
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ner and William once again side by side 
before the close. 

Before the cruel wreck of his illusion 
as a lover, William obtains a momentary 
glimpse of what the player’s life actually 
is; he makes acquaintance with the 
stroller Melina. With his pleasing figure, 
sonorous voice, and sensitive heart, Me- 
lina surely must find in the stage a noble 
field for his ambition, and know the pure 
and elevated joy of the artist. How 
greatly is William taken aback to discover 
that Melina, so weary is he of vulgar vag- 
abondage, longs for a little quiet home to 
which he may take his young bride, and 
could be wah content with some small 
post of clerk or collector, from which he 
might drawa modest salary. As is natural, 
William regards Melina in no favorable 
light, and mentally contrasts the player 
unworthy of his high profession with him- 
self and Mariana, the gifted ones, who 
are destined to revive the German theatre. 
“Amid such words and thoughts our 
friend undressed himself and went to bed, 
with feelings of the deepest satisfaction.” 

A little later, a stranger, seeking a cer- 
tain inn, accosts him. This mysterious 
person seems wonderfully familiar with 
William’s past history, and their conver- 
sation, as they walk together, soon tends 
towards the most serious questions. The 
stranger would fain impress upon his 
young companion the danger of living 
upon chances and accident, the duty of 
clear-sightedness and firmness of will. “I 
can look with satisfaction on that man 
alone who knows what is of use to himself 
and others, and who labors to set bounds 
to his caprice and self-will. Each man 
has his own fortune in his hands, as the 
artist has the raw material which he is to 
fashion to a certain shape. But it is with 
this art as with all others; the capacity 
alone is born with us; it must be learnt 
and practised with incessant care.” The 
stranger goes his way; in the street there 
is heard the sound of clarionets, French 
horns, and bassoons; it is a travelling 
showman’s troop. Inamomentthe words 
of the monitor are clean forgotten. Here 
is achance not to be lost. William will 
hire the musicians to perform a serenade 
outside Mariana’s door. 

When happiness and hope, dreams and 
aspirations, crash down together in the hap- 
less boy’s first loss of illusion, he has virtue 
enough to recover himself. His whole 
being, indeed seems to be laid waste; his 
bodily health gives way before the stress 
of his misery; but when strength returns, 
he destroys the relics of his past folly, he 
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flings his poems into the fire, he abandons 
the theatre, and sets himsek diligently to 
work at the merchant’s business. From 
infinity he returns to the office-desk. Yet 
he has not learnt the true lesson of human 
duty, for this is but the zeal of despair. 
Deep in his heart new illusions begin to 
push and sprout — illusions which are, 
indeed, but half illusions, since they give 
promise of a real life, worthier and better 
suited to his nature, if only it could be 
attained, than this life of desperate self- 
repression and enforced toil in an alien 
field. 

The second book of “ Wilhelm Meister ” 
has been named by Hettner the romance of 
poetical vagabondage. Sent forth by his 
father on the task of collecting certain 
debts, William falls in with the wandering 
fragments of a company of players. The 
commonplace morality of gathering his 
father’s coin counts as nothing when set 
beside the opportunity of cultivating his 
talent among a troop of theatrical gipsies. 
There is at once something admirable and 
something ludicrous in William’s lofty 
views, set forth with imperturbable ear- 
nestness, while he sits in company with 
that hearty youth, Laertes, and the incom- 
parable Philina, who has no more moral 
sense than a lively sparrow. He would 
have the State employ the theatre in 
serious art for the elevation of the work- 
ing classes; but Philina cannot imagine 
statesmen except in periwigs, and “a peri- 
wig, let who will be the wearer, always 
gives my fingers a spasmodic motion.” 

Again at this juncture, when William is 
drifting into a close alliance with the wan- 
dering players, a stranger appears whom, 
by his dress and dignified mien, one might 
have taken fora clergyman. He and 
William fell into conversation on the 
needs and education of the artist. “ Will 
not genius save itself,” asks William, 
“from the results of its own errors? Will 
it not heal the wounds which itself has in- 
flicted?” “By no means,” replies the 
stranger, “or at best toa very small ex- 
tent. Let no one think that he can con- 
quer the first impressions of his youth. If 
he has grown up in enviable freedom, sur- 
rounded with beautiful and noble objects, 
in constant intercourse with good men, 
. . » if he has never learnt anything which 
he requires to unlearn, if his first efforts 
have been so guided that, without break- 
ing himself of his habits, he can more 
easily produce what is excellent in the 
future ; then such a one will lead a purer, 
more perfect, and happy life, than another 
man who has wasted the force of his youth 





in opposition and error.” The inference 
is obvious; it is the “Fly, youth, fly!” 
which afterwards sounds.in William’s ears, 
But for the present he chooses to confide 
rather in fate than in self-direction and 
self-control. ‘“ Fate,” said the other, smil- 
ing, “is an excellent but an expensive 
private tutor.” 

Among the figures, so lively and so real, 
of William's companions appear two about 
whom Goethe has thrown an air of ro- 
mance, two who seem framed to suffer and 
to love — Mignon and the Harper. “ Mig- 
non,” writes M. Scherer, “has been ele- 
vated into a poetic creation; but Mignon 
has neither charm nor mystery nor verita- 
ble existence ; nor any other poetry — let 
us dare to say it—than a few immortal 
stanzas put into her mouth.” I shall not 
consider the justice of M. Scherer’s criti- 
cism. On the whole it is more important 
to attend to the opinions of German critics 
on a German creation than to that of any 
foreign critic; and there is a consensus of 
German feeling and opin‘on in opposition 
to M. Scherer’s. But here I want to indi- 
cate the moral intention of Goethe in the 
creation of these two romantic figures. A 
life of emotion which cannot be converted 
into action is, according to the teaching of 
Goethe, a life of disease. William is-to 
be led in the end from vain dreaming to 
wholesome practical activity. Here are 
two sufferers, one still a child, one seem- 
ing an old man though in years he is not 
really old, who are wasted by deep but 
vain longing, an endless Sehnsucht, and 
who must needs descend to the tomb as 
the victims or martyrs of desire. All 
Mignon’s existence is summed up in two 
absorbing sentiments —the longing for 
her native land, and a deep devotion to 
the benefactor who has rescued her from 
a life of harsh, loveless, and degrading 
servitude, a devotion which can never at- 
tain the satisfaction which it needs.* An 
inward fire consumes her being; when 
her young heart suddenly ceases to beat, 
she reaches the only rest attainable by one 
who has become enamored of the impossi- 
ble. The Harper lives a life still more 
remote from sanity, with his gaze fixed 
forever upon the past; fixed forever upon 
one season of intoxicating joy, cut short 
by the terror of an appalling discovery, 
and upon that early love which he remem- 
bers with a mingled delight, horror, and 
remorse. It were possible for him to re- 
new his existence and recover his moral 


* See the words of her physician, in book viii., 
chap. iii. 
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health if he could leave this dead past be- 
hind, and occupy himself with some sim- 
ple and useful activities in the present ; 
and his restoration is almost effected. 
But the habit of his soul is too deep- 
rooted, and he too perishes the victim of 
a fatal spiritual malady. 

The stir and animation of the scenes 
which present William’s life of poetical 
vagabondage must not hide from us the 
irony which accompanies that presenta- 
tion, or Goethe’s seriousness which un- 
derlies his irony. Before exhibiting, in 
the close of his romance, the life of pure 
and noble order, Goethe will show us, on 
this side and on that, the life of impure 
and ignoble disorder. And he will set 
this forth in a twofold way —first, the 
vagabond disorder of these poor strollers, 
some of them friendly creatures enough, 
yet living what a sorry life! And sec- 
ondly, disorder in the upper classes of so- 
ciety, where we find more to repel and less 
to make us tolerant, more, certainly, that 
is dull and ridiculous, than in the sham- 
bling life of the poor losels of the stage. 
How admirable for stir and play, for shift- 
ing gleam and shadow, are some of these 
scenes! Yet, while Goethe seems to 
write with most @sandon, some touch of 
irony here, and again some momentary 
start aside, betrays the fact that the writer 
holds his own personality, his own true 
self, almost sternly aloof.* 1f human life 
were a ballet set to frivolous music, then 
Philina might be leader of the dance ; and 
yet letus credit Philina with her own 
small kind of quick-sightedness and clear- 
sightedness, with some capricious good- 
nature, and with the merit of at least being 
no hypocrite. And what an artist is the 
yours Laertes, whose first rude rebuff in 
ove has taken all faith in the ideal out of 
his existence, has left him to live on the 
chance pleasures of the hour, and prepared 
him for settling down, when weary of ad- 
venture, into an old bachelorhood of re- 
spectable Philistinism! And how shall 
we speak of that luminary of the German 
stage, the pedant, with his idiotic smiles, 
and crouching, ludicrous bows, and ridic- 
ulous grimaces, and theatrical gestures? 
It is with such material as this that Wil- 
liam’s great reformation of the dramatic 
art is to be effected. 

The third book introduces us to the so- 
ciety of persons of rank and distinction, 


* Note, for example, how the Harper’s beautiful 
song of the minstrel, who refuses a chain of gold as the 
reward of his art, is immediately followed by a squabble 
about money, in which, of course, the manager, Melina, 
takes the lead. 





Now, indeed, William may expect to see 
a life made up of freedom and beauty. 
Here, if anywhere, true art will be recog- 
nized and honored. The strolling troop 
has received a call from the count to pre- 
sent a play before his illustrious visitor 
the prince ; the count is a learned lover of 
the drama; his friend, the baron, is an 
ardent admirer of German literature, full 
of patriotic enthusiasm. William, the 
burgher’s son, looks forward with delight 
to the opportunities for higher culture 
which open before him. “ Thrice hap- 
py,” he exclaims to himself, “ are they to 
be esteemed whom their birth of itself ex- 
alts above the lower stages of mankind. 
. . » Far-extending and unerring must 
their vision be on that higher station; 
easy each step of their progress in life. 
. . » Who can better know the worth and 
worthlessness of earthly things than he 
who was ina position to enjoy them from 
youth upwards ? and who can earlier guide 
his mind to the useful, the necessary, the 
true, than he who may convince himself 
of so many errors at an age when his 
strength is still fresh to begin a new ca- 
reer?’”? The countess is Beautiful and 
full of grace. And is not the baron an 
amateur dramatic poet? And what a 
happy chance it is to meet a prince who 
himself has presided over a theatre ! 

Alas for William's new erections in the 
land of dreams, which crumble one by 
one! The baron has indeed written a 
drama, and the manuscript is copious, and 
the hero is a virtuous, magnanimous, and 
much-afflicted man. It is necessary to 
compliment the author, but the piece is 
insutferably dull; it is in five acts, and 
that sort of acts which never have an end, 
The count is chiefly concerned about the 
success of the transparency representing 
the princely hat with the illuminated 
princely name. It is a dark night when 
the troop arrive at the castle ; the rain has 
fallen heavily and long ; they are drenched 
— men and women —to the bone, they are 
bundles of wet rags, human sops and 
sponges. But there will be the comforta- 
ble chambers, the warm fires, the good 
fare provided by the count. All seems 
strangely dark, and cold, and silent. The 
wind sweeps through the lofty gate; the 
old towers rise grey and dreary in the 
night. No one is attended to except 
Mademoiselle Philina, in whom the Stall- 
meister has a special interest. William 
sits upon some steps, among wet knap- 
sacks, the poor child Mignon, tired and 
hungry, on his knees. He is filled with 
sullen indignation as he reflects upon the 
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courtesy shown to his humbler guests by 
a count. 

Things brighten up next day as far as 
material comfort is concerned, but the 
daylight only gives a clearer view into the 
disorderly vulgarity of the wealthy well- 
born, Their dilettante interest in art is 
but the thinnest varnish. Life in the cas- 
tle is a perpetual riot and racket of un- 
trained animal spirits. The poor players 
are the worthier folk among its occupants, 
and for sake of their own manners and 
morals attempt some system of police, 
which, however, is little heeded by the 
insolent young gentry assembled to meet 
the prince. Yet illusions do not cease to 
flatter William’s fancy. The fine ladies 
express a wish that he would read aloud 
for them some of his poetical composi- 
tions. He examines the chosen pieces 
beforehand with a critical eye, corrects 
them with minute attention, practises 
himself in private recitations, and in due 
time is presented to the charming count- 
ess.* The cherished manuscript is in his 
pocket, and his fingers itch to draw it 
forth. But there is Philina kneeling at 
the countess’s chair, and practising a 
thousand fooleries, and there is a brother 
artist, the frzseur, who has not quite done 
his task of erecting a tower of curls on the 
fair female head. Presently a man-milliner 
arrives and begins to open his bandboxes 
and parcels. William “often felt for his 
manuscript in his pocket, and hoped for 
his deliverance every instant.” But no de- 
liverance comes; the company increases, 
and after an hour of fruitless waiting 
William retires. 

So proceed the discoveries of Wilhelm 
Meister, who is even still a Wilhelm Schiil- 
er. On the prince’s arrival, the count, 
who prides himself on his patronage of the 
drama, summons the whole company to 
appear before him. Everything goes off 
to perfection; at the end of the play each 
member of the troop is presented in turn 
to the prince, who has a happy and en- 
couraging word for each. But before 
long he grows remiss in his attendance at 
the little theatre; a rival attraction, gam- 
ing, in the antechamber proves on the 
whole more attractive. Sometimes after 
dinner the players are summoned before 
him, an honor which they highly esteem ; 
William alone notices with displeasure 


* The original of the countess seems to have been 
the Countess von Werther, a sister of the great states- 
man Stein. ‘This little person . . ,”? Goethe writes 


to Frau von Stein, March ruth, 1781, “is like quick- 
silver, who in a moment scatters herself into a thou- 
sand parts and again runs together into a ball.’’ 
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that on the same occasions the huntsmen 
bring in the hounds or lead the horses 
through the courtyard to be exhibited in 
like manner. “It is a pity,” says his un- 
compromising monitor, Jarno, “that you 
should play with hollow nuts for a stake 
of hollow nuts.” And yet the prince is 
gracious and cultivated and has an interest 
in art. “Does William read the great 
French dramatic writers?” he asks. 
William is ready with an eager yes; 
but his Highness has already turned to 
some one else. William will not consent, 
however, to perish of suppressed esthetic 
criticism ; he faces round, intercepts the 
prince, and delivers himself of an admi- 
rable discourse on Racine and Corneille. 
His Highness impatiently nods approval 
and escapes. “ William,” observes Goethe, 
“now began to have an inkling that things 
went forward in the world differently from 
what he had supposed.” 

I cannot trace through all its gulfs and 
shallows, storms and enchanted islands, 
this Odyssey of culture. By slow and 
sorrowful degrees William discovers that 
lie is not made to be an artist, discovering 
at the same time that the theatre is not a 
fitting school for the formation of char- 
acter. There, for example, is Serlo, a 
man of genius and a born actor; yet see 
how he cares less for his art than to live 
a life of selfish indulgence ; see how he 
has lost all native worth and dignity in 
the never-ending, ever-varying postures of 
the mime. And there is Aurelia, who in 
actual life, as on the stage, can never be 
other than the passionate, half-real, half- 
factitious tragedy queen. How different 
it all is from what William had dreamed! 
And yet his time has not been quite mis- 
spent. The study of Shakespeare has 
made an epoch in his moral history, incit- 
ing him to quicken his footsteps lomund 
into the actual world. He has grown in 
many ways since he left his father’s home. 
Through error he has been delivered from 
error. He has never been wholly false to 
his higher self. He has always tried to 
be kindly and helpful to his fellows. He 
has not loved indulgence or ease or wealth 
or station, but things of the mind, and 
each day higher things than yesterday. 
He has, it is true, lived too much in his 
own thoughts and his own feelings, and of 
men he knows lamentably little; but if he 
knows little of men, he already knows 
something of man. The moment has all 
but arrived when he may find his true di- 
rection. 

But before William enters on his wor- 
thier life Goethe interposes that book 
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which is in some respects the most 
remarkable of the novel —the “ Confes- 
sions of a Beautiful Soul.” It is con- 
nected by slender threads with the action 
of the story, but it is intimately related to 
Goethe’s general theme. A higher life 
must now be sought by William; what 
ideal shall he set and keep before him? 
The pure and pale ideal of religious 
mysticism, which turns away from all the 
noblest powers and influences of earth to 
live in inward communion with the invis- 
ible Friend and Helper? or that of the man 
who uses the world for his spiritual fur- 
therance, for the development of his entire 
nature, who uses the world as not abusing 
it? We know beforehand what answer to 
these questions Goethe will give. The 
experiences of the fair saint are presented 
with exquisite delicacy and fidelity ; they 
are interpreted with a reverential tender- 
ness. There are passages in the confes- 
sions of the heroine of this book which 
might almost be placed beside passages 
in the life of St. Teresa of Jesus. In 
writing it Goethe remembered the beauti- 
ful spirit and the pure interior life of his 
early friend, Fraulein Klettenberg.* “I 
find that Christianity,” wrote Schiller to 
Goethe, “contains the first elements of 
what is highest and noblest, and its vari- 
ous manifestations in life seem to me re- 
pulsive and distasteful only because they 
are erroneous representations of this high- 
est.” And he goes on to point out that 
the peculiar feature of Christianity, which 
distinguishes it from all other monotheis- 
tic forms of religion, lies in the substitution 
of a free will desiring what is best in place 
of an external moral law. “Hence, in its 
pure form, it is the representation of 
morality at one with beauty.” “Itis not 
my intention,” replies Goethe, “to exhibit 
Christianity in its purest light till the 
eighth book of ‘ Wilhelm Meister ’—in 
the following generation — where it fully 
agrees with what you write about it.” 
Goethe’s purpose was not carried out; the 
closing books of his novel did not receive 
their due development; but in the “ Wan- 
derjahre,” we find a partial fulfilment of 
his promise to Schiller. There he shows 
us religion as forming an essential part of 
education — that education which pre- 
pares men for the active uses of life. 
Here, in the “ Confessions of a Beautiful 
Soul,” the religious experiences are not 


* See in connection with this book of ** Wilhelm 
Meister,”’ the ** Reliquien der Fraulein Susanna Cathe 
erina von Klettenberg nebst Erlauterungen zu den 
Bekenntnissen einer schénen Seele von J. M. Lappen- 
berg.”” Hamburg, 1849. 





entirely based upon reality; they are in 
part illusions, though, as Goethe says in a 
letter to Schiller, “the noblest illusions ; ” 
they imply in the spirit of the saintly lady 
“the most delicate confusion between the 
subjective and the objective.”* But for 
Wilhelm Meister it is most to be desired 
that he should be delivered from all illu- 
sions, even from the noblest. Is it not 
possible for him to enter upon the higher 
life in some other way than that of pie- 
tism? 

Over against the figure of the fair saint 
Goethe places the remarkable figure of 
her uncle, in whom Schiller perceived, as 
many others have independently per- 
ceived, a likeness to Goethe himself. 
When his pious niece sets foot in the 
uncle’s house, she feels for the first 
time how earnest and harmonious human 
life can be; a noble order reigns every- 
where; grave beauty presides over the 
day’s toil or pleasure; no profusion of 
pomp dissipates the spirit, but serious 
harmonies of form and color and sound 
engender seriousness and recollection. It 
is her uncle’s mind projected outwards and 
embodied in domestic and social life. 
“* Man’s highest merit,” says the master of 
the house, “always is, as much as possi- 
ble, to rule external circumstances, and as 
little as possible to let himself be ruled by 
them. Life lies before us as a huge quarry 
lies before the architect ; he deserves not 
the name of architect, except when, ovt of 
this fortuitous mass, he can combine with 
the greatest economy and fitness and 
durability some form, the pattern of which 
originat:d in his spirit . . . You, my dear 
niece, have, it may be, chosen the better 
part; you have striven to bring your moral 
being, your earnest, lovely nature into ac- 
cordance with itself and with the Highest ; 
but neither ought we to be blamed when 
we strive to get acquainted with the sen- 
tient and perceptive man in all his com- 
prehensiveness, and to bring about an 
active harmony among his powers.” 

He honors his niece because her loins 
are girt and her lamp is lit; but are not 
his own loins girt and his own lamp lit 
after another fashion? Pointing to the 
pictures on the wall he said, “ Bestow a 
little notice on the spirit manifested in 
these works. Good minds delight to trace 
the finger of God in nature ; why not also 
pay some small regard to the hand of his 
imitator?” She looks long and earnestly, 
and although her exclusive preoccupation 
with inward religious feelings, and her 


* An Schiller, Weimar den 18 Marz, 1795. 
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neglect of the history of art, prevents her 
from perceiving all that her uncle per- 
ceives, she cannot fail to discover here 
something closely akin to moral culture. 
“You are altogether right,” observes the 
uncle, ‘and we see from this that those 
do not act well who, in a solitary, exclu- 
sive manner, follow moral cultivation by 
itself. On the contrary, it will be found 
that he whose spirit strives after inward 
and moral culture has every reason, at the 
same time, to improve his sentient and 
perceptive powers, that so he may not run 
the risk of sinking from his moral height, 
by giving way to the enticements of an ill- 
regulated fancy, and degrading his moral 
nature by allowing it to take delight in 
tasteless baubles, if not in something 
worse.” The pious niece could not sus- 
pect that the speaker was levelling at her ; 
but neither could she avoid the recollec- 
tion of the insipidities in some of the spir- 
itual songs that used to edify her; nor 
help feeling that much of the imagery 
which she associated with her religious 
ideas would have found little favor with 
her uncle. Until now she had known no 
other mode of singing than the usual style 
of rendering hymns practised by good 
folk whose pious emotions are little dis- 
turbed by hoarse or discordant pipes. 
Here in her uncle’s hall she has the pleas- 
ure of listening to devotional songs in the 
Latin language arranged for eight voices. 
The music “seemed to originate in the 
deepest feelings of the most accomplished 
human beings; ... without pretending 
to edify, they elevated and made me happy 
in the most spiritual manner.” She has 
in a measure learned her uncle’s lesson; 
he has not once troubled the purity of her 
faith or disturbed the harmony a nature 
to which she has attained; but he has 
added something to her spiritual culture. 
As she is about to take her departure he 
gives her the cross of her order beautifully 
wrought and hanging upon a large bril- 
liant, the noblest stone in his collection ; 
it is a symbol signifying that the religious 
spirit gains, not loses, by an association 
with what is beautiful, and that the more 
completely we bring into harmonious ac- 
tion all the higher powers of our nature, 
the richer and the more excellent will be 
the result. 

When Wilhelm Meister finally abandons 
the stage, he has uprooted from his imag- 
ination the chief illusion which led him 
astray. He begins to perceive that true 
human happiness and human worth are to 
be attained by right dealing with the real 
stuff of life, which lies near to our hand, 





limited indeed as are our powers of fash- 
ioning it, and fortunately limited for crea- 
tures such as we are. He learns that only 
through definiteness can strength be at- 
tained or service be rendered; “the safe 
plan is always to do the task that lies near- 
est to us.” And now he becomes con- 
rected with a group of persons who, like 
the count and the baron, are of high sta- 
tion, and raised above the necessity of 
common toil, and yet each has taken upon 
himself or herself a share in the labor and 
the responsibilities of life, each toils with 
unwearying earnestness in some fieid of 
well-directed, practical activity. Lothario, 
as long as he lived for an abstract idea, 
cared little for the human relations which 
were nearest to him and which ought to 
have been dearest; he contracted debts, 
quarrelled with his uncle, left his sisters 
to themselves, despised the obvious duties 
of life. In America he fancied that he 
might accomplish something. And then 
came his discovery of the truth: “I will 
return, and in my house, amid my fields, 
among my people, I will say, Here, or no- 
where, is America.” He manages his 
estate, rigidly insisting on his servants do- 
ing each man his proper work; his land 
increases in value, his income is aug- 
mented. “And shall I,” he says, “ alone 
enjoy this growing benefit? Shall not 
those who labor with me and for me par- 
take, in their degree, of the advantages 
which expanding knowledge and a period 
of progress are procuring for us?” Were 
it better that he should part with his for- 
tune in a fit of fantastic benevolence, and 
seek for some new imaginary duties? 
Such a sacrifice were, after all, but a self- 
ish mode of relieving himself from the 
burden of daily service, a sacrifice made, 
as it were, in despair. Better by far is 
the active sacrifice implied in the stead- 
fast administration of his wealth and in- 
fluence at once for his own good and the 
good of others. Here is a worthy ex- 
ample for William, that bird of paradise 
with soiled and draggled plumes, whose 
feet have never yet touched the earth. 
And at this fortunate moment William’s 
long-lost sonisfound. This, indeed, Goe- 
the declares, is something to live for bet- 
ter than the dreams of stage-struck youth. 
“ How zealously he contemplated repair- 
ing what had been neglected, restoring 
what had fallen! He no longer looked 
upon the world with the eyes of a bird of 
passage ; a building was no longer to him 
as a grove hastily put together and with- 
ering before one quits it. Everything 
that he proposed commencing was to be 
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completed for his boy ; everything that he 
erected was to last for several generations. 
In this sense his apprenticeship was 
ended; with the feelings of a father he 
had acquired all the virtues of a citizen.” 
He has lost his mere individuality, and 
with it his absorbing desire for his indi- 
vidual culture. His son has bound him to 
the whole human race. 

But William, while he is about to accept 
a the bond of life and cheerfully ac- 
knowledge its limitations, is not to de- 
grade into a Philistine. Werner, his 
former young companion of the counting- 
house, now appears at the age of forty. 
“ The honest man seemed rather to have 
retrograded than advanced. He was much 
leaner than of old; his peaked face ap- 
peared to have grown sharper, his nose 
longer; brow and crown had lost their 
hair; the voice, clear, eager, shrill; the 
hollow breast and stooping shoulders, the 
sallow cheeks, announced indubitably that 
a melancholic drudge was there.” He 
talks of his bourgeois houschold; the 
women are satisfied and happy, never 
short of money; half their time they spend 
in dressing, the other half in showing 
themselves when dressed ; they are as do- 
mestic asa reasonable man could wish. 
“« My boys are growing up prudent youths. 
lsee them in my mind’s eye already sit- 
ting writing, reckoning, running, trading, 
trucking ; each of them as soon as possi- 
ble shall have a business of his own.” As 
for recreation when the day’s work is over, 
Werner can while away the evening with 
cards. It is not such a home of material 
abundance and spiritual indigence that 
could content Wilhelm Meister. 

The voice of life and love is heard in 
these closing chapters of the romance, 
summoning its hero to the duty and the 
joy of wise living. But there also sounds 
in them the voice of death. Inthe house, 
modest and yet enobled with dignity and 
beauty, where William is to find the high- 
est happiness of his future life, is a spa- 
cious passage leading to a door, in the 
Egyptian fashion, before which lie two 
granite sphinxes. Within is a place of 
tombs, the Hall of the Past, where lies the 
body of the former owner of the mansion. 
Allis planned and contrived so as to pro- 
duce a feeling of cheerful serenity. Here 
are no grim emblems of death ; here is no 
grinning skeleton, dart in hand, or bearing 
a scroll with the familar legend, “ Memento 
mori.” Yet death is here remembered, 
not thrust out of view, and this Hall of the 
Past might as justly be named Hall of the 
Present and the Future, 


Opposite the door, on a stately sarcopha- 
gus, lay a marble figure of a noble-looking 
man [the uncle of the pious lady of the Con- 
fessions] reclined upon a pillow. He held a 
roll before him, and seemed to look on it with 
still attention. It was placed so that you 
could read with ease the words that stood 
there. They were these —‘‘ Think of liv- 
ing. 

And around are sculptured forms repre- 
sentative of the joys and duties of life: 
the mother pressing her infant to her 
bosom; the bearded man playing with his 
little son; the bridegroom and the bride ; 
the maiden with her pitcher by the well; 
the king invoking the gods at the altar as 
he solemnizes some great alliance of peo- 
ples. In this hall the body of Mignon is 
afterwards laid—youth resting here by 
the side of age, the old man and the child 
as companions in death. But it is not of 
death that the chorus sings. After the 
due of sorrow and of tears is given, the 
voices of the invisible singers and of the 
bright-robed boys raise a chant not of 
death, but life : — 


Chorus. Children, turn back into life! 
Your tears let the fresh air dry, which plays 
upon the winding waters. Fly from Night! 
Day and Pleasure and Continuance are the 
lot of the living. 

Boys. Up, we turn back into life. Let the 
day give us labor and pleasure, till the even- 
ing brings us rest, and the sleep of night re- 
freshes us. 

Chorus. Children, hasten into life! In the 
pure garments of beauty may Love meet you 
with heavenly looks and with the wreath of 
immortality ! 

We have travelled far from the dis- 
orderly vagabondage of the poor gipsies 
of the stage, far from the riot and racket 
and folly and vain dilettantism of the 
aristocratic gathering at the castle before 
we are permitted to hear such strains of 
life and death as these. 

One thing is still lacking to William — 
the love and helpful companionship of a 
noble woman. And in the company of 
men and women, to which he is now in- 
troduced, there are two, Theresa and Na- 
talia, of whom one is surely to take her 
place by his side. Which of the two is 
best qualified to be his true helpmate? 
Theresa delights in much serving; her 
motions are all with a purpose and alert; 
nothing, however minute, escapes her clear 
blue eyes. She manages her own prop- 
erty in the country, and superintends the 
large estate of her old neighbor who can- 
not see toit himself. She, if any one ever 
has been such, is practical and definite ; 
from her earliest youth the store-room, 
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the granaries, the fields, have been her 
chosen province. Her firewood is sawed 
to the precise length and exactly split 
and piled; her tubs are of the cleanest 
and are ranged each in its precise place; 
everything needed for convenience, cheer- 
fulness, durability, is at hand. And she 
is most successful in her bringing up of 
little ones entrusted to her care, such chil- 
dren as promise to be lively, serviceable 
housewives. With her William would 
possess a secure, terrestrial life, order in 
prosperity, courage in adversity. But 
while she is perfect in the moral virtues, 
she is deficient in spiritual graces. “ In- 
stead of faith she has insight, instead of 
love she has steadfastness, instead of 
hope she has trust.” Natalia’s occupation 
is that of educating a number of little 
girls, especially those who show a fine 
and gentle nature, and guiding their minds 
to what is good. Theresa breaks in her 
pupils, Natalia forms them. In her pres- 
ence William feels that she has the power 
to form him for higher things and build 
up not his fortune but his spirit. Her 
peculiar gift is that of discovering the 
wants of others, and of satisfying those 
wants ; satisfying them not by money but 
in a higher way, for all her gifts are dis- 
tributed in kind. She has a firm faith in 
the wise governance of life by law and 
order : “ I could almost venture to assert,” 
she says, “ that it is better to be wrong by 
rule than to be wrong with nothing but 
the fitful caprices of our nature to impel 
us hither and thither; and in my way of 
viewing men there always seems to be a 
void in their nature, which cannot be filled 
up except by some decisive and clearly 
settled law.” For the beauty of nature, 
for the charms of art, she cares but little ; 
all her concern is for the needs of men 
and women. It was Goethe’s intention to 
have drawn with careful detail the figure 
of Natalia — that of the woman whose life 
is one happy, harmonious, active self-sur- 
render; unfortunately the portrait is a 
somewhat slight and hasty one. Still we 
can clearly divine his intention. William, 
the lover of the ideal, could not be quite 
happy with a Theresa. But Natalia will 
know his wants and supply them; she will 
guide him to obedience to the true law of 
his nature. And itis to Natalia that his 
fate is entrusted. All is well that ends 
well, Truly may the sprightly Friedrich 
say tohim: “ To my mind thou resemblest 
Saul, the son of Kish, who went out to 
seek his father’s asses, and found a king- 
dom.” “I know not the worth of a king- 
dom,” answered William, “but I know I 





have attained a happiness which I have 
not deserved, and which I would not 
change for anything in life.” 

We have now traced the story of Wil- 
helm Meister in the sense in which, it 
seems to me, Goethe intended that it 
should be understood. On its artistic 
faults I have not cared to dwell; the im- 
perfect construction, the /ongueurs, the 
somewhat absurd device of the secret so- 
ciety, the theatrical preparation of the 
poor little body of the dead Mignon, and 
other matters of offence are sufficiently 
obvious. As to the alleged immoral tone 
in which Goethe treats of the relations of 
men and women, we constantly feel that 
he had none of that quick, indignant spirit 
of purity, which feels a soil as if it were 
a wound. His men can act with baseness 
or live in careless license, as Lothario has 
acted and lived, and yet, like Lothario, can 
leave their baser selves behind, and suffer 
meanwhile no keen compunctious visit- 
ings. Butat least there is the figure of the 
uncle in the “ Confessions ” to condemn 
all base and ignoble pleasure by showing 
us the higher purposes of existence. And 
as we look back over the book we feel how 
Mariana’s shameful ways, and that error of 
girlish abandonment, which half cleansed 
her careless life, and the conscienceless 
frivolity of Philina, and Mignon’s hope- 
less brooding passion, and the countess’s 
transitory love-in-idleness, each and all 
stand convicted and condemned by the 
pure and generous affection of Natalia. 
There are readers, and among them I find 
some of the best of readers, who refuse to 
dwell among ill or doubtful company in a 
book, even for sake of a subsequent moral 
gain. And there are other readers who, 
sensibly or insensibly, get more evil from 
such doubtful company than they can get 
good from any of the larger meanings of a 
book. Let readers of both those classes 
turn away from “ Wilhelm Meister,” and 
let them include in their well-justified pri- 
vate index expurgatorius not this only 
but many other great works of literature. 

With one remark on “ Wilhelm Meis- 
ter’s Wanderjahre” I must end. It is 
Goethe’s express opinion that William’s 
way of buying experience at a high price 
in the market is a way, if possible, to be 
avoided. With some men it is indeed 
inevitable. If one is wrapped round with 
illusions, as William was, there is nothing 
for it but that life should rudely strip them 
off. But far better is it if, by early train- 
ing, pure and true, we can avert such 
harsh necessity. Accordingly in “ Wil- 
helm Meister’s Wanderjahre,” a pendant 
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to the “Apprenticeship,” Goethe sets 
forth an ideal of education for children 
which shall serve, as far as may be, to 
make them true men, sane, vigorous, 
frank, laborious, helpful to themselves 
and to others, clear-souled, and, therefore, 
clear-sighted, reverential, and religious. 
Above all else reverence — which Shake- 
speare names “the angel of the world ” — 
presides over their spirits; reverence for 
what is above us, reverence for what is 
around us, reverence for what is beneath 
us; and, arising from these three rever- 
ences, the fourth and last — self-reverence. 
All selfish isolation is rendered as impos- 
sible, in this school of education, as it is 
unnatural. In union with his equal, each 
boy grows up into a man, who, a service- 
able member of the great community of 
men, can courageously meet life and 
death. EDWARD DOWDEN. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE EAVESDROPPER. 


AN UNPARALLELED EXPERIENCE. 
Parr I. 
CHAPTER I. 
IN BED. 


I HAD been very ill, some people (I 
know) had said “dying,” for many days. 
Upon the whole I had been inclined to 
agree with them. It had neither pleased 
nor displeased me to do so; a pretty sure 
sign that my case was serious. 


For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind? 


inquires the poet; to which I answer, “A 
good many people, and especially those 
who are half dead already.” When we are 
very ill it does not seem worth while to 
prolong the unequal contest which Nature 
herself seems to be waging against us. 
“What must be, must be; and please, 
nurse, give me some more barley water.” 
There is no subject upon which more rub- 
bish has been written than on the thoughts 
of sick men. When the destroyer seizes 
us in health and strength and, like a po- 
liceman addressing a criminal, exclaims, 
* You come along with me,” the case is 
quite different. We resent his brutality 
exceedingly, and above all his obstinacy 
in refusing bail. There must be, we 
think, some mistake somewhere; he is 
confusing us with Jones, our senior by ten 





ears, or with Brown, who is a chronic 
invalid with a temper to match, and who 
really ough¢to be sentfor. But after lying 
here for weeks, between asleep and awake, 
“to cease upon the midnight with no 
pain,” seemed no such very hard fate ; or, 
at all events, I had learnt to face it with 
tolerable indifference. I had no dear 
ones to leave behind me, wherein, as all 
medical testimony is agreed, lies the rub. 
“In an immense experience,” writes a 
great physician, “I have never seen a 
patient distressed at dying, though often 
at the prospect of parting with those dear 
to him.” For, indeed, men are not so 
sure as they would have us believe of 
meeting with them again. 

Well, that has been spared me. I can- 
not say I have neither kith nor kin, but 
such as I have are very distant relatives, 
and they have always maintained their 
distance with fine judgment and excellent 
taste. One may love one’s cousin as well 
as anybody else, but to love him because 
he zs my cousin—because my uncle 
(whom I never liked) married my aunt 
(whom I positively @zsliked)— is a most 
illogical deduction. For my part I am 
indebted to nobody save for my existence, 
a thing as I have reason to believe about 
to slip away from me, and one moreover 
which I don’t think was even so much as 
in the mind of the donors. In times like 
these one must be excused for taking a 
practical view of matters. My parents 
would doubtless have provided for me if 
they could, but it was out of their power. 
If it be true that Heaven helps them who 
help themselves, Providence befriended 
me. I could say of myself, indeed, if I 
were going to stay in it, that I am well-to- 
do in the world. If it be asked how I 
made my money — but nobody does ask 
when one has got it; it is only when one 
has lost it, or never had any, that folks are 
curious and sympathetic. (‘How could 
you be such a fool? How the deuce do 
you manage to get along?” and so on.) 
I say if you ask, however, I must tell the 
truth; with men in my condition there 
are few reserves, little false pride, and no 
delicacy whatever. I made my money by 
literature. 

Many will say “ Impossible !” and I ad- 
mit that the operation is difficult — very 
different from an operation in the city, 
though so muck smaller — but, neverthe- 
less, I accomplished it. I had not, in- 
deed, made what is somewhat pompously 
called “an honored name ” for myself, but 
I had made a name that was honored by, 
after all, the mest important person in any 
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civilized community — one’s banker. The 
circumstances of my case—I am _ not 
speaking of my physical condition, which 
is unhappily straightforward enough, but 
of @xy literary fortunes —are rather curi- 
ous, and seem indirectly to bear out Mr. 
Francis Galton’s views upon heredity. I 
had an uncle (the one I never liked) de- 
voted to literature, and whose works made 
exactly the same impression upon the 
public as my own—namely, none at all. 
The reason, too, was precisely the same — 
for they were never printed, 

If I don’t make myself intelligible all 
at once, my position must be my excuse 
for it; I am writing in pencil, under the 
bedclothes— pen and ink being denied 
me by the doctor’s orders, and the nurse 
an uncommonly sharp one. 1 don’t use 
the term “cunning,” which I heard her 
apply to me the other day, when I was 
supposed to be under the influence of a 
narcotic pill — which I had slipped into 
my vest, like Jack the Giant-killer, and is 
now reposing under my pillow with the 
rest of them — because it is an offensive 
one, and recrimination just now is, I hope, 
far from my thoughts, 


CHAPTER II. 
RETROSPECTIVE, 


My family were agricultural; it was 
before these bad times came, when to be 
“a little short of money” is more aristo- 
cratic than the gout, and suggests at once 
some connection with the landed interest ; 
but, so far as we were concerned, they 
might just as weN have already arrived. 
We had enough to live on, in a poorish 
way, and that was all; there was no mar- 
gin, and the outlook for the next genera- 
tion was hopeless enough. I was an only 
child, but the phrase lacked the usual 
prosperous significance. I was a well- 
conducted youth enough, but I might just 
as well, as far as prospects went, have 
been the prodigal son; nay, better, for he 
had at heart (though it was all over) the 
consciousness of having enjoyed himself. 

I may as well admit at once that I was 
not of much use on the farm. Whether 
this arose from the delicacy of my consti- 
tution, as my mother asserted, or from 
mere idleness, as my father said, or from 
some marvellous prevision of genius (as I 
myself am inclined to think) which told 
me that the farming business was played 
out and not worth while exerting oneself 
about, it is now useless to inquire. 

A great deal has been written about the 
attractions of husbandry, but in reality 
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they are limited to the summer months. 
“ Falsely luxurious, will not man awake ?” 
inquires the poet of “ The Seasons ” (who, 
another poet tells us, was so constitu- 
tionally lazy that he was once caught eat- 
ing peaches off a wall with his hands in 
his pockets); but to get up before it is 
light to superintend the operations of agri- 
culture in winter is a hateful duty, the 
very remembrance of which is disagree- 
able to me. It is true that in due time 
there are some interesting results, the 
waving corn, the bearded barley, the new- 
mown hay; but in the mean while it is 
like going behind the scenes of a theatre 
weeks before the first rehearsal. 

I much preferred to read about pastoral 
life in poems and novels, or to write about 
it in mellifluous verse, to taking an active 
part in it. To be fond of reading was 
phenomenal in my family, but to write 
things “ out of one’s own head,” as they 
expressed it, seemed to them nothing less 
than a portent. The parents of Dick, 
Tom, and Harry, my cousins, could boast 
even more proudly than the Douglas (be- 
cause they had no shameful exception of 
a Gawain to blush for), that no son of 
theirs had ever penned a line; whereas I 
was constantly writing lines, and even 
lines that rhymed with one another. 
Those horrid boys used to ride up to our 
house upon horses much too large for 
them and inquire scornfully after Ned the 
poet. Ata time like this, 1 wish to say 
nothing against my own flesh and blood ; 
if they had not lived in the same parish 
we might have been better friends ; but, 
as it was, they were much more near than 
dear tome. It was only my mother who 
understood (and even she but dimly) that 
I was a born genius. The editors of our 
county newspapers, though they had many 
opportunities of being informed of the 
fact, showed themselves grossly ignorant 
of this by returning my MSS., while those 
of the metropolitan magazines entered 
into a conspiracy of silence. This, I am 
told, is one of their devices for promoting 
or perhaps obtaining, a circulation. They 
do not answer you, and rely.-upon your 
purchasing copies of their: periodicals in 
hopes of seeing yourself in: print; the 
whole of my pocket money, except what 
was spent in stationery,.went in postage. 
It is all very well to talk about “ hiving 
one’s sweet thoughts and putting them in 
books,” but it is much easier to do the first 
than the second. I hived enough of them 
to last for seven winters’ reading, but they 
remained in manuscript ; there were stacks 
of them almost as. big as those in our 
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farmyard, but they rarely went to market, 
or if they did they came back again, gen- 
erally unpaid. Dick, the most objection- 
able of my relatives, once inquired whether 
we insured them, like the ricks. 

When I came of age, Uncle Theodore 
sent for me, as he had done, at the same 
epoch, with all my cousins. It was quite 
understood that we went to him on trial, 
and that if we pleased him we should hear 
of something to our advantage from his 
solicitors after his decease. As I have 
already observed, I never liked him, but 
it is only right and proper, as my readers 
will admit, when they come to know all, 
that he should have afew pages of de- 
scription. He had been a son of the soil 
like the rest of,us, but had fled from the 
plough —- and the harrow — in early youth, 
and gone to sea, where, by some unknown 
means (though I always suspected piracy, 
and made him the unconscious hero of a 
good many tales of blood and treasure), he 
had amassed a considerable fortune. Af- 
ter thirty years of absence he had returned 
to his native land, purchased the farm- 
house in Westmoreland in which he had 
been born, and retired there to end his 
days. 

It was a long way off from our place, 
and the railway fare was itself a consider- 
ation, but of course such a golden chance 
was not to be thrown away, though I felt 
it to be averysmall one. Tom, Dick, and 
Harry had all gone in their turn to Burton 
Hawse, to be weighed in Uncle Theo- 
dore’s balance, and been found wanting ; 
and so far I didn’t blame him; they were 
“wanting ” in more senses than one ; but, 
on the other hand, I seemed to be still less 
likely to please him. The virtues which 
were the passports to his favor, as he had 
already given out, were of the vulgarest 
description — diligence, duty, persever- 
ance, and soon; and of all his fellow-crea- 
tures he most admired those who began 
life with half-a-crown in their pockets and 
died worth half a million. The half-a- 
crown I had got, though at twenty-one I 
could scarcely be said to be beginning life 
with it; but as to diligence and all the rest 
of it, the less a young farmer who never 
got up in the morning if he could help it, 
and preferred keeping up the parlor fire to 
any outdoor occupation whatever, was 
cross-examined upon that point the better. 
The notion of Ned the poet going to try 
his chance with Uncle Theodore tickled 
indeed those of my relatives who had al- 
ready undergone that ordeal exceedingly, 
without arousing one single spark of jeal- 
ousy or apprehension. 


My mother, however, had her secret 
hopes, as I gathered from a reply I over- 
heard my father make to her when speak- 
ing of my approaching visit, “ What’s the 
use of his knowing how to play his cards, 
when his uncle has not a pack in the 
house?” My male parent was very literal 
and commonplace, but by no means without 
a certain practical vigor. An example of 
it, which afterwards (people tell me) proved 
of great importance to me, took place at 
the very moment of my departure. My 
slender wardrobe had hoo stowed in a 
portmanteau and carpet bag; but a very 
large package, under which Joe the carter 
was staggering, was about to be added to 
them, when my father inquired what it con- 
tained. 

“It has some of dear Ned’s last stories 
and poems, which he means to read to his 
uncle o’ nights,” replied my mother, with 
some pardonable pride. 

“ Has it got anything else in it?” asked 
my father. 

“No,” 

“ Then give it here, Joe ;” and with an 
almost superhuman exertion of his vast 
physical strength, my father chucked it 
into the horsepond. 


CHAPTER III. 
UNCLE THEODORE. 


A MAN’S amour propre is always more 
or less tender, and that of the literary man 
especially so; it may therefore be im- 
agined what I suffered at having my im- 
mortal works thus treated by the author 
of my being. Whatever editors and pub- 
lishers may have thought of them, I had 
myself the very highest opinion of their 
value, and their loss might well have 
turned a proud young heart to gall; it did 
not turn mine, however, perhaps because 
my nature was an exceptionally noble one, 
though it is fair to say that the conscious- 
ness of having rough copies of every one 
of those precious MSS. under my little 
bed at home may have had something to 
do with it. This, however, my father did 
not know; he is gone where there are no 
MSS. and I have long forgiven him; but 
when I called to mind that he had heard 
them all read aloud from his son’s lips I 
could only attribute his desire to prevent 
Uncle Theodore from enjoying the same 
treat to an unworthy jealousy. 

The station was a good way from Bur- 
ton Hawse; and a trap driven by a farm- 
servant had been sent to meet me. He 
was as taciturn as other members of his 





class, but had a habit of bursting out into 
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guffaws of laughter, which a good deal 
discomposed me. 

“ What are you laughing about, my good 
man?” I ventured to inquire, at the third 
explosion. 

“Master,” he replied with cheerful 
frankness; then added, as with an after- 
thought, “and yourself.” 

By dexterous cross-examination I got 
out of him that what tickled him so was 
the reflection that I was the fifth nephew 
whom he had driven to my uncle’s house 
“on approval;” and now, as he under- 
stood (and expressed it), he had got to 
“the back end” of the family. 

None of them had stayed beyond a 
week, except Harry, who had had the mis- 
fortune to break his leg (from one of the 
loose stone walls of the country having 
“toppled over” him), and it was his im- 
pression, Giles said, that he should be 
driving me over that identical road, but in 
the contrary direction, within the same 
period at latest. 

“Uncle Theodore must be a very sin- 
gular character,” I observed. 

“He’s just a Warlock,” was his reply ; 
and not a word of further explanation 
could I elicit from Giles. 

Burton Hawse was a compact farmhouse 
built of stone that was not at all likely to 
topple over, the walls being immensely 
thick and the windows let into them so as 
to form broad seats, which supplied the 
place of chairs, of which there was a great 
scarcity. The place had no doubt been 
originally built for defence, though that 
anybody should have ever wished to ac- 
quire it proved the grasping disposition 
of the heroes of the old border wars. Its 
position as regards the picturesque left 
nothing to be desired, the mountain view 
on all sides being splendid ; but the only 
two sitting-rooms of which it boasted 
looked into the kailyard, and the sole ele- 
vation they commanded was the midden. 

“ Where no oxen are the crib is clean, 
but much increase is by the strength of 
the ox,” says the proverb, and judging 
from the state of that kailyard, which I 
had plenty of time to contemplate, I drew 
favorable auguries of the state of its 
owner’s exchequer. 

At last Uncle Theodore came in; an 
old man, of great height, but skeleton 
thinness, and with a fire in his eye that 
seemed to speak more of fever than vital- 
ity; he had a long white beard, which, 
however, failed to impart its usual air of 


venerableness ; his expression was cyni- | 


cal, and when he was young and strong, 
had been probably truculent. 
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| “So you’ve come to try your luck with 
|the childless old man, have you, Master 
| Ned?” was his first greeting. It would 
| have been an embarrassing one enough in 
any case, but the harsh, contemptuous 
laugh with which it was accompanied 
made it offensive in the highest degree. 

I was not a bold rider, and a very poor 
performer at single-stick, but I was not 
without spirit; the consciousness of men- 
tal superiority to everybody (called by a 
limited and unappreciating circle my 
“conceit ”) had always sustained me. 

“ Please to remember, sir,” I answered 
quietly, “that though you are my uncle” 
(here I heaved a sigh of genuine regret) 
‘you are also my host.” 

“What the devil do you mean?” he 
roared. I saw he knew what I meant 
quite well, and answered meekly, “ Weil, 
only that I have been here nearly an hour, 
and been offered nothing to eat.” 

He laughed this time with some hearti- 
ness, and rang the bell for refreshments. 
Then he threw himself into a chair, and 
with his hands plunged into his breeches 
pockets, rattled his money, and stared at 
me with cunning looks, like a mouiting 
raven. 

He waited in silence till I had finished 
my repast, to which I did ample justice, 
but without hurrying myself, for I per- 
ceived that conciliation would be utterly 
thrown away upon him, and then with the 
curt invitation ‘Come out,” he led the 
way into the farmyard. 

We visited the pigs, and were received 
by them in the usual way; I never could 
understand the satisfaction people seem 
to derive from calling upon these animals ; 
porker-verba — grunts —is the most you 
get out of them, and sometimes a great 
deal ofrudeness. From these we went to 
the cows and the horses; they looked 
round and then turned their backs upon 
us, justas they didinthe south. I neither 
felt nor pretended to feel the slightest 
interest in any one of them. To do my 
uncle Theodore justice, he seemed equally 
unmoved by their attractions. 

“You can ride any of those you like,” 
he observed sententiously, when we had 
seen the last of them. I concluded he re- 
ferred to the horses, though I should just 
as soon have thought of taking that liberty 
with the cows. 

“ Thank you, I never ride,” I replied. 

“ No more do I,” said Uncle Theodore. 

Then we sauntered over the fields, both 
with our hands in our pockets, and looked 
; over the sheep, and stopped at all the 
| gates and looked over them, and chewed 
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straws, and “thought there would be a 
change in the weather presently,” and had 
a regular agricultural waik. 

“You don’t seem to care much about 
farming, Master Ned?” observed my un- 
cle when we got home again. 

“T hate it,” replied I frankly. 

“So do I,” said Uncle Theodore. 

Next to having a taste — and especially 
an amusement —in common, the enter- 
taining a common dislike for what other 
people admire, is the strongest bond of 
companionship; it has indeed one advan- 
tage over the former in affording no 
ground for disagreement. My uncle and 
I never disagreed about hunting, or shoot- 
ing, or riding, or driving, or walking, be- 
cause we detested them all. We used.to 
sit for hours smoking our pipes in the 
garden inthe sun, never interchanging a 
word, but thinking, no doubt (I can answer 
for myself at least) a good deal about one 
another. We got on very well together in 
a negative sort of way; and of course, 
though the life was very dull, this was a 
satisfaction tome. It was clear since my 
uncle neglected his farm that his mone 
did not come from that source. I felt 
more convinced than ever that it was de- 
rived from maritime speculation — piracy. 
Such is indeed to this day my impression, 
though I have no proof of it, and it is fair 
to say that he had tastes and sentiments 
which seemed to have little to do with 
“the black flag.” 

“These broad acres,” my uncle ob- 
served to me one day, indicating with a 
sweep of his gaunt arm his extensive, but 
to say truth rather barren territory, “ have 
belonged to my race for three hundred 
years and more. Very few men can say 
that.” 

“‘T have read of one man who could say 
it, however,” I answered dryly, “and who 
thought it an additional reason for selling 
them, since it was ‘high time they went 
out of the family.’” 

My uncle tapped the ashes out of his 
pipe, and with unconscious plagiarism 
observed, “ My sentiments to a hair! I 
bought back this ancestral domain in a| 
moment of impulse, though in some re-| 
spects it suits me. You have only seen | 
one side of my character at present.” 

I smiled a sickly smile; what I meant 
it to say was “ The bright side, I am sure, | 
Uncle Theodore,” but it was not a very | 





successful performance, which as it turned | 


out was lucky. 


“Hitherto, Ned,” he continued, “ you | come. 


have only beheld me as the boor.” 
I nodded. 


head, but I had no time to reflect, and 
followed the dictates of nature. 

“You have doubtless concluded from 
my sullen taciturnity that there was noth- 
ing in me, and little imagined that I was a 
far better scholar and greater student than 
yourself. You doubt me still, I see.” (It 
was not a question of doubt, but of dis- 
tinct denial, though I took care to hold 
my tongue.) “ However, let that pass. 
The fact is, at first I mistrusted you. I 
thought your conceit and impertinence 
feigned, in order to arrive by a new route 
at the object in which others had failed. 
I now perceive that they are genuine and 
natural to your character. Nephew Ned, 
you are an honest man.” 

Here he shook both my hands, as 
though to convince me that he was not 
paying me mere idle compliments, and 
drawing a huge key from the pocket of 
his shooting-jacket, invited me to follow 
him up-stairs. At the top of the house 
there was a door belonging, as I had im- 
agined, to some lumber-room, since I had 
never seen any one enter it, and into this 
apartment he led the way. The existence 
of such aroom in such a house gave me 
little less astonishment than Blue Beard’s 
chamber must have afforded to Fatima. 
It was lined with ancient books from floor 
to ceiling; from the latter, in place of a 
chandelier, hung a stuffed crocodile, and 
in one corner stood ahuman skeleton with 
an hourglass in its bony hand. 

“You have never seen anything like 
this, my young friend,” he exclaimed, 
with a boastful chuckle, and surveying 
the scene with all the arrogance of the 
collector. 

“ There is a printin Hogarth rather like 
it,” I replied in as indifferent a tone as I 
could muster, for the truth is I was rather 
frightened. 

* Always honest; honest to the last,” 
he murmured admiringly. I didn’t at all 
like that phrase “to the last,” which if not 
absolutely superfluous seemed to have a 
very unpleasant significance. It began to 
strike me that my uncle, whom I knew to 
be shaky, was also cracked. 

“IT dare say, now,” he continued cun- 
ningly, “you think I’m a conjuror or 
something of that sort?” 

The position was most embarrassing ; 
to say that I thought him “no conjuror,” 
though perfectly true, might have aggra- 
vated him exceedingly, and to say I did 
think him one would be obviously unwel- 
I therefore took a middle course. 
“1 think you are only pretending to be 


I ought to have shaken my | a conjuror, Uncle Theodore.” 
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“Right again, Nephew Ned,” he ex- 
claimed in high good-humor; “and yet, 
can you believe it, there are fools about 
here who call me ‘the Warlock ’?” 

“Impossible!” I murmured, for of 
course I was not going to get the poor 
farm-servant into trouble, without doing 
myself any good. 

“ They do,” he asserted confidently ; “ I 
took a fancy one morning to put on my 
astrologer’s robe and cast Giles’s horo- 
scope for him, and—such a little thing 
will set a rustic’s tongue wagging ! — he 
has believed me to be something uncanny 
ever since.” 

This little incident was afterwards made 
the subject of dispute ina law court. It 
was absolutely adduced by those who de- 
nied my uncle’s competence to make a 
will as a proof of his being out of his 
mind ; but my advocate most ingeniously 
demonstrated that the flowing garment 
embroidered with stars was an ordinary 
dressing-gown, the black familiar (stuffed) 
upon his shoulder, the household cat, and 
the whole proceeding a well-intentioned 
though futile attempt upon my uncle’s 
“ to teach Giles the elements of Euc- 
lid. 

“ Here you see,” continued Uncle Theo- 
dore, pointing to the time-worn volumes 
around us, “ the text-books of the old ma- 
gicians’ trade. You have heard about 
Socrates, no doubt? ” 

I nodded; I had read about him at 
school in the “ Memorabilia,” and was not 
likely to forgot it. 

“« Now, what is your opinion about Soc- 
rates?” 

Here, again, was an embarrassing posi- 
tion, but I have always held that when no 
happy idea suggests itself of evading a 
difficulty, it is better—and easier —to 
speak the truth. 

“T believe him to have been a verbose 
old humbug,” I boldly replied ; “no per- 
son of genuine intelligence could have 
been so addicted to hair-splitting, or have 
put so many foolish questions.” 

“Good boy ; go to the top of the class,” 
continued my uncle approvingly. “ His 
pretence of keeping a demon in atten- 
dance upon him— though, it is true, out 
of livery — convinces me that he was os- 
tentatious at bottom. I have always pur- 
sued my studies—as yet—without a 
demon.” 

I did not feel quite so sure of that as I 
should like to have done. There was 
something uncommonly like manslaugh- 
ter in my uncle’s eye as he made the 
boast; and I thought those little words 
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“as yet” might just as well have been 
left unsaid. 

“ Here is another fellow,” continued m 
uncle, pointing disdainfully to a well- 
thumbed volume, “whose vanity over- 
shadowed an otherwise illustrious life — 
Empedocles. He travelled some way on 
his road to the great secret, yet when, in 
hopes to persuade the world he had dis- 
covered it, he threw himself into the vol- 
cano, he left his boots outside, and there- 
fore deceived nobody.” 

As it was evidently expected of me to 
say something, I murmured a few words 
about the force of habit, and his thinking, 
perhaps (for the moment), that he was go- 
ing to bed. But my uncle shook his 
head. 

“Cornelius Agrippa, yonder, went still 
further on the right raed We read that 
he was accustomed not to leave his room 
for weeks, and yet had such an accurate 
knowledge of everything that went on 
without, that it was supposed to be com- 
municated to him by his dog. Now, what 
is your explanation of that very singular 
circumstance?” 

“ Well, upon my life, sir,” I answered in 
desperation, for it seemed to me — though 
upon reconsideration (when in the witness- 
box) I found reason (and good reason) to 
alter my opinion —that Uncle Theodore 
was getting very mad indeed, “ Upon my 
life, sir, I think it was a lie.” 

“A lie,” repeated my uncle, frowning 
heavily ; “ you mean, of course, as regards 
the dog.” 

“I thought you were speaking of the 
dog, sir.” 

“ To be sure. ‘ The dog it was that lied.’ 
Where does that line come from? You'd 
better be quick, you dog.” 

Fortunately I was quick, and answered 
“ Goldsmith,” as though (to use the words 
of Mrs. Todgers’s boy) some one had been 
behind me with a bradawl. 

“ Excellent youth,” cried my uncle, pat- 
ting me on the head. The blandishment 
did not deceive me. I think—I mean I 
thought at the time —if there had been a 
moment of delay in my reply, he would 
have wrung my neck, or tried to wring it ; 
I flatter myself he would have perished in 
the attempt, but what would have been 
the good of that, since (as I then surmised) 
he would have died intestate ? 

“Yes, Cornelius Agrippa was a good 
man. At the court of the Elector of Sax- 
ony he was once requested by Erasmus to 
call up Plautus from the dead, and exhibit 
him as he appeared in garb and counte- 
nance, when grinding corn at his mill. As 
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morbid a desire as was e.-. exhibited by 
any literary characte. Is there any par- 
allel to it, f ask you — quick?” 


His impatience was frightful to witness. | 


“Yes, sir, Mrs. Blimber, who thought 
she could have died happy if she could 
only have seen Cicero in his retirement 
at Tusculum.” 

“Good. I like a boy who is familiar 
with the ancient classics; my own mem- 
ory is not what it used to be, and I forget 
about Mrs. Blimber. Those yonder are 
the works of Dr. Faustus; it is my opin- 
ion that he was subject to illusions. He 
predicted his own death, however, with 
great accuracy, in which I have also been 
very successtul—very. What do you 
say?” 

“T said nothing, sir.” (What cou/done 
say beyond an ejaculation ?) 

* But you said, *Oh!’” 

“And does not ‘QO’ stand for nothing, 
Uncle Theodore ?” 

It was a poor jest (and not my own), but 
it saved me. 

“ Here is the wisest and best of them,” 
continued my uncle, taking a little volume 
from its shelf, and opening it with reverent 
hands ; “ this is all that remains of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana. He was the nearest to 
the great secret. You remember his no- 
ble speech to the tyrant Domitian ? ” 

I nodded; nobody can say that I tolda 
lie about it. 

“*“Ttis not for myself that I speak,” 
he said ; “my soul is invulnerable to your 
enmity, and it is not given to you by the 
gods to become master of my body.” 
Whereupon, we read, ‘he precipitately 
disappeared. Now, what do you think of 
that?” 

“| think it was most sagacious of him ; 
I should have done it myself, sir, if I 
could.” 

“ Quite right; but in that reply you beg 
the whole question. You are young and 
strong, and should scorn to beg. The 
question is, with how much precipitancy 
did Apollonius of Tyana disappear? Did 
he merely take to his heels, or vanish? 
Upon this depends the answer to the mo- 
mentous inquiry, ‘ Did any of those necro- 
mancers and astrologers discover the 
great secret at all?’ For my part, I 
boldly answer, ‘No.’ That was a stroke 
reserved for the hand of genius; the 
greatest of all geniuses. I need scarcely 
ask you who ¢hat is?” 


|I thought it better and wiser to say, 
* Shakespeare.” 

“ Well, of course,” he answered, to my 
great relief. “ But who was the man who 
| found out that Shakespeare had discovered 
|it? Here is the man!” 

He drew himself up to his ful! height 
and smote his breast triumphantly. “I 
found it in that volume ;” here he pointed 
to a copy of Shakespeare’s works, “I 
put it in that pot;” here he touched with 
his finger a jar of enamelled copper. 
“And, after all, I’m afraid to touch a 
grain of it;” here he sat down on the 
floor, and burst into tears. 

I was really sorry for him, and also 
sorry for myself, for it was clear, if poor 
Uncle Theodore continued in this state, 
that his testamentary intentions, however 
favorable to me and honorable to himself, 
would be valueless. Presently he got up, 
and with the observation, “ This is weak- 
ness,” held out his hand; before I could 
take it, however, he withdrew it. “I was 
forgetting,” he said, “the day of the week, 
and was about to say good-bye as if it was 
Friday instead of Monday. On Friday I 
am going away for a good long while. 
That is the date I have always fixed on 
for going away, in case I failed to find the 
secret. Ned, we shall meet again, and 
yet I cannot leave you my direction.” 

‘“ Mackworth Praed,” I said, with a 
smile of recognition. 

“Yes; you are as fond of quotation as 
myself; it is your damnable trick of itera- 
tion that endears you to me. Moreover, 
like myself, you have failed in literature. 
Of course, I could have published on my 
own account, but I was never such a fool 
as that. I have written scores of MSS., 
and to-morrow I will begin reading them 
to you.” 

1 shuddered, but mustered up a smile. 

“T know what pleasure it gives a per- 
son,” he added, “to hear another person 
read his works aloud.” 

“Then I will read you my MSS., Uncle 
Theodore,” I said good-humoredly. 

“Good heavens, no!” he replied dis- 
tastefully. “If you had ever attempted 
such an outrage I would have left all my 
money to erect a golden statue of Shake- 
speare, to whom I have (almost) owed so 
much. As it is, since you are persever- 
ing, diligent, and easily satisfied (for you 
are satisfied with yourself, though you are 
a total failure), I have left it all to you. 





I wished that he had not asked me; I | 
was in deubt, from his look of excessive | 
complacency, whether he did not expect | 
me to answer, “ You;” but, on the whole, 


Now we will go down-stairs and have a cup 
of tea.” 
He had recovered his usual manner, and 


| seemed to expect that matters would go 
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on in their ordinary course. But I had 
made up my mind to leave Burton Hawse 
on the first opportunity, and that that op- 
portunity should occur the next morning. 
I was certain to get a letter from my 
mother by the first post, and in that letter, 
unless I was very much mistaken indeed, 
there would be, in her own handwriting — 
or something that would look very like it 
— an urgent summons for my return home. 
I was not going to be shut up with Don 
Quixote for another twenty-four hours. 

I had made a favorable impression on 
him, it seemed, which would certainly not 
be improved by my behavior as an audi- 
ence of one to his proposed “ readings.” 
No human being with any self-respect 
could stand them. Moreover (though this, 
as it turned out, was a hasty judgment), it 
struck me that Uncle Theodore was as 
mad as a March hare, and the sooner he 
was left to his necromancers and his great 
secret the better —and safer. 

My parents were not one whit more sur- 
prised to see me back again than if they 
had really summoned me home. My father 
had all along expressed his conviction 
that I should return on his hands, like a 
bad penny, and with no other addition to 
the family exchequer; it was not to be 
supposed, he argued, that Uncle Theodore 
would ever take toa lad who did not know 
a swede from a turnip —for no one but 
myself had the least idea of the nature of 
our mysterious relative’s eccentricity. He 
had not taken any of my cousins into his 
confidence, nor did I think it necessary to 
enlighten my father upon the matter; a 
reticence upon which I had presently good 
cause to congratulate myself. 

My dear mother only observed that she 
was sure I had done my best, and that it 
was not my fault that I had been dowered 
with a soul above mangel wurzel. Of 
course, she pumped me night and day with 
questions, and well it was that I had the 
faculty (“called by a much coarser name 
out of doors ”) of “ making the thing that 
is not as the thing that is.” Even as it 
was, however, she had her suspicions, and 
expressed her belief that there was some 
great secret somewhere in connection with 
Uncle Theodore —a remark that proved 
her sagacity, and that theory of heredity 
which asserts intelligence to descend (in 
greatly increased volume) from mother to 
son. 

On Friday night we received news by 
telegraph that Uncle Theodore was no 
more. I was greatly moved, partly by re- 
gret, for (though I had never liked him) he 
had behaved far from unkindly to me, but 
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chiefly by the coincidence of date with 
that he had fixed upon for “ going away 
for a good long while;” I also remem- 
bered what he had said of “having been 
very successful — very,” in predicting the 
day of his own decease. I had not the 
least doubt in my own mind of his having 
caused his prophecy to come to pass, and 
though I entertained the strongest hopes 
that he would prove a man of his word in 
other respects, concealed them. The ob- 
servations of Dick, Tom, and Harry at the 
lugubriousness of my aspect were only 
what were to be expected. They wanted 
to know what was “the good of it,” since 
it could never be reported in the proper 
quarter, and I was not thinking (they sup- 
posed) of going upon the stage. My 
mother said, ‘‘ Our dear Ned has a tender 
heart.” 

“It may be lucky for him,’ 
father’s reply. 

I regret to say that he hinted, though 
vaguely, at the last extremity to which 
famishing persons (who have refused to 
work for their own bread) have been occa- 
sionally reduced. 

On Monday morning, when I got up 
much earlier than usual to meet the post, 
things wore a very different complexion. 
A letter arrived from a lawyer at Appleby 
apprising me that his esteemed client, the 
late Mr. Theodore Browne, had left all his 
property, real and personal, to his nephew 
Edward Browne, “ on account of his devo- 
tion to letters,” and summoning me to 
Burton Hawse to the funeral. 

It was thus that I became wealthy 
through literature —though not, I regret 
to say, immediately. Uncle Theodore’s 
property was so considerable as to incite 
certain members of his family — who had 
always opposed themselves to his will — 
to dispute it ina law court. Justice tri- 
umphed (except that the costs of the trial, 
for some absurd technical reason, had to 
be paid out of the estate), and eventually 
I came to my own; not only as regarded 
the mere money, but the esteem and ad- 
miration of all who knew me, with the 
trifling exception of my cousins. 

My father veered round like the weath- 
ercock on our barn. 

“ Upon my life, Master Ned,” he said, 
with a quaint smile, “‘ you have proved a 
cleverer fellow than we took you for, and 
taken your pigs toa better market than 
any of us.” 

It was the first compliment in connec- 
tion with farming matters he had ever paid 
me, and I was greatly touched by it. 

My dear mother contined herself to say- 


was my 
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ing, “ This is almost more than I expected 
of. you, my darling,” and a greater eulo- 
gium could hardly have been conferred 
upon me. 

Now that I am lying here upon my bed 
it is a comfort to reflect that I behaved 
very handsomely to both those old people. 
They have long been dead, but I have not 
forgotten them; only just now my mind 
reverts more especially to Uncle Theo- 
dore. I never liked him, but he always 
interested me immensely — especially in 
his character of a Warlock. He evidentl 
did not believe in any of those old magi- 
cians whose works must have cost him a 
pretty penny, but which, when I came to 
sell them, realized such very moderate 
prices; and yet he had as certainly got 
hold of something extraordinary, though 
not as it were by the right end. If he 
failed in discovering the great secret, he 
had at least found out that there was one. 
It was somehow, it seemed, connected 
with Shakespeare and a copper jar. 

By-the-by, where was that jar? It had 
come to me with all the other rubbish 
from Burton Hawse, but I had never even 
looked at it since. There had been ob- 
servations made at that trial which were 
very unpleasant, and had caused every- 
thing connected with my uncle’s hobby to 
be distasteful tome. I now semembered 
that the jar had been locked up in the cup- 
board in my dressing-room. A sudden 
desire seized me to investigate it; but 
how was I togetit? My nurse had taken 
it into her head that I was delirious, and 
if I was to ask for such an article, it would 
corroborate this absurd suspicion. I knew 
perfectly well that when she had hinted at 
my “cunning,” she had referred to the 
simple yet ingenious devices which per- 
sons “under control,” as it is delicately 
termed, make use of to obtain their ends. 
No sane man, of course, would dream of 
using such, but on the other hand I wanted 
that jar. 

“Nurse,” said I, in a faint voice, “1 
think if I was left quite to myself for an 
hour or so, I could get a little sleep.” 

She came to the foot of the bed and re- 
garded me very sharply as I lay there, 
worn and weary, and with half-shut eyes. 
My ears, however, were as wide open as I 
could stretch them, and I caught quite 
distinctly what she was saying to berself: 
“T wonder what he is after now?” 

It was painful to think of such want of 
confidence in a fellow-creature, but it was 
clear that she suspected me of some art- 
fulness. 








“A little sleep,” I murmured faintly ; 
“ just a little sleep.” 

She drew down the blind, arranged the 
curtains, put away the sock she had been 
mending — confound the woman, I thought 
she would never have done messing about 
—and at last shut the door behind her. I 
was out of bed like a sky-rocket, slipped 
into the next room, opened the cupboard, 
seized the jar, and had got it between the 
sheets with me, all within a couple of 
seconds. Pretty well, I think, for an in- 
valid who, amongst his other ailments, was 
supposed to be suffering from acute 
bronchitis ! 

The jar was of blue enamel and rather 
pretty and I thought to myself, “ If I ever 
get better, I will keep tobacco in this.” 
But there was something in it already 
which Uncle Theodore had put there; a 
black and shining substance, the oleagi- 
nous nature of which had doubtless kept 
it moist for so many years. 

“T found it in Shakespeare,” were his 
words ; “I put itin that pot, and now I am 
afraid to touch a grain of it.” What had 
my revered relative the Warlock meant 
by that? I was not much of an agricul- 
turist, as I have confessed, but I knew 
what a grain was, and there was not a 
grain of anything to be seen. Thinking 
how very mad Uncle Theodore must reall 
have been, I was about to replace the lid, 
when I noticed a slip of paper pasted on 
the inside. A few words were written 
upon it very faintly, but which I made out 
with little difficulty. “The receipt: 1 
Henry IV. u. 1.” There was a pocket 
edition of Shakespeare in my dressing- 
room, and I added it to my little property 
under the bed-clothes in a twinkling. To 
read a book was strictly forbidden me, but 
surely one might verify a quotation. I 
looked out the passage with eager curios- 
ity. “We have the receipt of fernseed; 
we walk invisible.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE TRANSFORMATION, 


HERE, then, without doubt was the ex- 
planation of Uncle Theodore’s “ fad;” 
his “great secret” was the art of making 
oneself invisible, and he had flattered him- 
self, though he had not had the courage to 
put it to the test, that he had really made 
the discovery. As to how he had made it, 
from that mere hint of Shakespeare’s, I 
knew nothing; the ingredients of the re- 
ceipt were of course his own, and could 
be procured at pleasure, and he had con- 
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tented himself with concocting a mere 
sample of the composition. 

It did not look like fernseed at all, but 
the seed had doubtless been powdered 
and reduced to paste. Of course the 
whole thing was absurd ; but if, like Uncle 
Theodore, one had really believed there 
was something in it, it was natural enough 
that a man should pause before venturing 
on the experiment of tasting that paste. 
Suppose it did make one invisible, and 
one couldn’t get visible again? I was 
very far (as will have been gathered from 
my account of myself), from being a con- 
ceited person; the last man in the world 
to wish to cut a figure in it, or to place 
myself en évidence (I had had enough of 
that in the witness-box) ; but still one pre- 
fers to preserve one’s identity, and at all 
events not to be sat upon, or trampled un- 
der foot, through not presenting an object 
recognizable by the humaneye. To have 
a voice in everything, where it was least 
expected, would be very enjoyable, but to 
be a voice and nothing more would be 
carrying spirituality much too far. Sooner 
or later, if one had nothing substantial to 
back it with, one’s voice would be no more 
listened to than that of conscience itself 
when one has once discovered that one 
can do all sorts of naughty things with 
impunity. 

The idea, I repeat, of there being any 
kind of magic in the thing was absurd; 
but still, it was not without a tremor that 
I took a teaspoon from the table at my 
bedside, dipped it into the jar, and put the 
contents into my mouth. The effect was 
most extraordinary. I felt at once as free 
as air. The nurse, as I have hinted, had 
entertained the monstrous theory that I 
was lightheaded ; but she might have said 
so now with justice. Every limb was as 
lightas gossamer. It was possible that my 
opinion might still have had some weight 
with intelligent persons, but otherwise I 
was absolutely imponderous. The sense 
of levity was so strong upon me, that I 
actually shook the sheet in the expecta- 
tion that the wind thus raised would carry 
me up to the ceiling; but I remained just 
where I was, and a good deal weakened 
by the exertion. Of course there was no 
reason why | should fly ; Uncle Theodore 
had not said one word about flying; but I 
felt a little disappointed. What fun it 
would have been to be able to flutter 
about like a Japanese butterfly, and drop 
in on one’s friends (from the ceiling) with- 
out hurting oneself? However, one can’t 
expect everything, and that some great 
change had happened to me was certain. 
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I left my bed like a feather escaped 
from the ticking, and was wafted (no other 
word can express the lightness of my 
movements) to the pierglass. Jt gave no 
reflection of me. 1 knew that I was much 
emaciated by illness, and of course I had 
very little on, but still there was something 
of me to reflect, and here there was noth- 
ing. Just as when one gentleman wishes 
to ignore another, he will affect an interest 
in all other objects but his late friend, the 
mirror took the most minute note of the 
bed and window on either side of me, and 
of the fireplace behind me, but it remained 
totally oblivious of me. The situation was 
unparalleled. I had been occasionally cut 
by broken glass, but never before by a 
whole one. The wardrobe was highly 
polished, but that also refused to take the 
slightest notice of me. I pulled up the 
blind and exhibited myself at the window, 
where my airy apparel would certainly — 
for it was midday—have attracted, I 
thought, at least the attention of the spec- 
tator; a lady was passing by and she 
looked up, but it was only for an instant, 
and she hurried on. J¢ was clear that I 
was invisible / 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ANTIDOTE. 


IT is impossible to depict the feelings 
with which this discovery overwhelmed 
me. In my early days, when I had dreams 
of a successful literary career, I had often 
imagined the waking up some fine morn- 
ing “and finding myself famous,” the cy- 
nosure of every eye; but the contrary of 
that position, the being imperceptible to 
human sight, had never entered into my 
mind. There was an excess of modesty 
about it, which, to say the truth, was not 
quite in keeping with my character. Even 
that well-known personification of seclu- 
sion, the violet by a mossy stone, was only 
half hidden from the eye; and just for 
the moment I confess it seemed to me 
that that retiring flower had so far the ad- 
vantage of me. One talks about “ effac- 
ing oneself ” for the benefit of others, but 
as a matter of fact it is never done, and I 
rather shrank from being made the first 
example of it. To “make oneself scarce ” 
is also a common phrase, but it implies that 
one is at some time or another to reappear, 
whereas, so far as I knew, I might have 
become so rare —or rarefied — as never 
even to rejoice the heart of a collector of 
curios, though he is satisfied with so lit- 
tle. It was strange, though only another 
proof of the vanity of human wishes, that 
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though I had attained the ideal of my 
expectations, and passed into a state of 
ethereal existence absolutely unknown out 
of a fairy tale, the most pressing question 
on my mind was how the deuce I| was to 
get back again into my old form. 

That many novel experiences lay before 
me —and also a great deal of fun — was 
probable enough, but when I got tired of 
them, as I felt I should do, and wanted to 
be myself again, and to be recognized as 
such, for every one desires that — specta- 
tum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipst — 
how exceeding unpleasant it would be! 
I felt like an exceptionally nervous mouse, 
which having found its way into a trap full 
of good things, suddenly hears a little 
door fall behind it, and from that mo- 
ment has no appetite for those too dearly 
bought dainties ; it only wants to get out 
again. Nobody would pity me, for nobody 
could “see anything” to pity zz me. I 
was not “an object” even for charity — 
but I intensely pitied myself. A good 
deal of sympathy has been wasted upon 
the man without a shadow, but to compare 
my case with his would be to compare the 
shadow with the substance. One might 
have said that he was literally “ nowhere ” 
in the comparison, had not that been so 
much more my condition than his. How- 
ever, as there was nothing to be done, and 
feeling uncommonly cold about the legs, I 
got into bed again, as being at least a 
more convenient place for reviewing my 
position. 

When the nurse came back it was clear 
that there would be a row. A woman can 
explain almost anything to her own satis- 
faction, but how would she account to her 
superiors for the absence of her patient? 
There was to be a consultation upon my 
case that very day between Sir Lucas 
Lucca, a man of European reputation, and 
Mr. Scratchwig (the great specialist on the 
cerebellum); but eminent as were their 
talents, they could hardly prescribe for an 
invalid without seeing him. Would it be 
better, I wondered, to speak to the nurse 
or not? She had a good deal of presence 
of mind, and might get over my absence 
of body under the (unfortunately mistaken) 
idea of its being temporary, but if I was 
to say I was there, when I was not, it 
might be the death of her. It was a sat- 
isfaction of course to feel that I had not 
lost my consideration for others, but that, 
alas, was not a material reflection, which 
was what I wanted. 

And now —it was very strange, con- 
sidering my apprehensions for the future, 
though we all know how little #Aose move 
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us when we have the toothache, or an in- 
verted eyelash, to distract our thoughts 
from them—I became conscious of a 
most unpleasant taste in my mouth; that 
receipt of Uncle Theodore’s, as is the 
case with most medicines of great power, 
was exceedingly nasty. There was a 
sugar-basin on my bed table, and I took 
a lump, which nearly choked me — for 
at that instant the dressing-room door 
opened. 

It was of course the nurse, and I heard 
her say, “ Drat him, if he hasn’t been out 
of bed, and pulled the blind up,” in a 
grumpy undertone. I felt, however, no 
anger against the poor woman, but only 
thought of the terrible surprise that was 
awaiting her. She stood in the doorway 
between the two rooms, and stared at me 
with an expression of countenance I had 
never seen her wear before. 

“T really think, Mr. Browne,” she said, 
in a tone of dignified reproof, “ that you 
had better cover yourself up a little more.” 

Suffused with blushes, I dived under 
the bedclothes. 

“Tn your state of health,” she contin- 
ued in a mollified tone, “ you should be 
very particular not to run the chance of 
catching cold.” 

I knew that of course, but as far as she 
was concerned, I had thought it did not 
signify twopence whether I was out of 
bed or in. How grateful I felt to that 
excellent woman for her censure no tongue 
can tell, for zt convinced me that I was 
not invisible. 

Indeed I had now become conscious of 
having recovered my density as suddenly 
as I.had lost it. But how had I accom- 
plished this? I looked again very care- 
fully at the words written on the lid of the 
jar, and after the “ Henry IV. mn. 1,” I 
thought I could make out with infinite 
difficulty the figures 11. 4. They were 
much fainter than the others; the light 
through the sheets was not adapted for 
such investigations, and of course I dared 
not let the nurse see what I was about. 
Then I turned to the place indicated in 
the play and continued to read through 
the whole scene. Never surely was the 
verification of quotation attended with 
such difficulties, and when I had finished 
nothing came of it. It was the scene in 
which Prince Hal proposes to chaff the 
waiter, and there was nothing in it about 
fernseed. True, but there were two ref- 
erences (which seemed almost as much 
out of place) to sugar. 

This has much puzzled the commenta- 
tors, none of whom had at that time dis- 

















covered that all Shakespeare is a crypto- 
gram devised to save his Bacon. To what 
end did the waiter give him the sugar? 
asks the prince. And well may he ask it. 
Nobody knows —except me. It was not 
a mere compliment, as most people think ; 
it was the complement of the receipt for 
fernseed. The taking of that lump of 
sugar had given me body again, and would 
probably always do so. 

“There’s plenty sugar somewhere in 
the world,” sings somebody, and as a mat- 
ter of fact it can be got at every grocer’s. 
It gives one gout, they say, but that would 
be merely another item added to my com- 
plication of ailments, and such a risk was 
nothing in comparison with the one I had 
so lately hazarded with so light a heart. I 
had not only discovered the great secret, 
but how to use it; the way in and the way 
out. My dear mother was right in always 
thinking me such a very clever fellow. I 
was not a conceited man, but one can’t 
get over facts, even when they tellin one’s 
own favor, and I felt that Newton himself 
(to use a sporting expression of my cousin 
Dick’s) was “not in it’? when compared 
with me. He had discovered the theory 
of gravity, but I had discovered the theory 
of levity azd gravity — and also the prac- 
tice —in less than five minutes! 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CONSULTATION. 


“THE doctors will be here directly,” 
observed the nurse, “ but I shall not say 
anything about your having been out of 
bed.” She spoke in a most gracious tone, 
but it did not deceive me, I knew that it 
was for her own sake that she was going 
to be so reticent, and replied with a de- 
mure wink. This obviously alarmed her. 
I thought it a good opportunity for making 
terms with her, for, so to speak, getting 
leave of absence in case I should have a 
fancy for experimentalizing with the se- 
cret. 

“T shall hold my tongue,” I said, “if 
hold yours ; let mum be the word for 

oth of us. When I go away from here, 
I don’t want you to miss me.” 

“Oh dear me, Mr. Browne, but we 
should all do that,” she answered, with a 
little break in her voice intended for pa- 
thos (she could put that “break” on at 
pleasure). 

“Nobody will miss me except you,” 
said I severely, “ or at all events not so 
much.” 

This silenced her, and though I was not 
quite sure she had understood my mean- 
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ing, I thought it best to close the subject. 

Presently the doctors came up-stairs, 
and sent the nurse away. 

Sir Lucas Lucca took up his station on 
one side of the bed, and Mr. Scratchwig 
on the other. Sir Lucas was a tall and 
portly gentleman, with a voice of honey, 
and eyes that glowed through his gold- 
rimmed glasses with a sort of moonlight 
benevolence. Mr. Scratchwig was short 
and thin, with the voice of a nutmeg- 
grater and eyes like gimlets. They asked 
me questions, to which I. answered noth- 
ing. It was their business —for which 
they were to get three guineas apiece — 
to say what was the matter with me, and 
not mine. They pounded me about, and 
tortured me a good deal, but I remained 
obstinately mute. 

“You are better, sir,” exclaimed Mr. 
Scratchwig sharply. His tone was so 
very menacing, and his genius in finding 
out I was better (when he had never seen 
me before) impressed me so vividly, that I 
could keep silence no longer; still I was 
not going to agree with him. 

“I’m worse,” I murmured faintly. 

“You think so,” said Sir Lucas, with 
a heavenly smile. ‘ That’s a good sign, 
my dear sir.” 

It was obviously useless to converse 
with learned persons of this sort any 
more ; and I didn’t. 

They left the room to talk over my case 
together in the next apartment, and a pas- 
sionate desire seized me to make a third 
in their consultation. I swallowed a 
spoonful of the magic mixture, and floated 
in after them like swansdown; an instant 
later, and I should have been smashed 
like a periwinkle in the closing door; as 
it was, my nightgown was shut in it, and 
imprisoned me. Here was a position! 
Though I could not be seen, it was evi- 
dent that I was not impalpable as I had 
supposed. When they left the room they 
would find me out, though only to a certain 
extent, and in quite a different sense from 
what would be the experience of the nurse. 
I softly opened the door and set myself 
free. 

“These houses are very badly built,” 
observed Mr. Scratchwig, closing it with 
a bang. 

“A pretty room, too,” observed Sir 
Lucas sweetly; “nice pictures these — 
very nice,” 

He was examining the works of art that 
hung on the walls through his gold-rimmed 
glasses. “Our patiént yonder had some 
taste.” 


? 








What did he mean by “ had,” confound 
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him? I had as much taste as ever, and 
was sorry for it, for I had swallowed a 
larger quantity of the mixture than before ; 
and of course, if I had brought any sugar, 
which I had had no time to do, I dared 
not have taken it. 

“This is Windermere,” he went on 
complacently. “You know the Lakes, of 
course, Scratchwig? A lovely district!” 

“ Devilish damp, though,” observed the 
other. ‘“That’s where I caught my cold, 
last year. I hate acold.” 

“T suffer from colds myself,” said Sir 
Lucas sympathetically. “My bronchial 
tubes are easily affected. If these east 
winds continue I shall run down to some 
warm place or another for a day or two.” 

“1 thought you always sent your people 
to cold places, above the snow-line, for 
their bronchial tubes.” 

“Patients, patients,” said Sir Lucas 
softly, as though he were saying, “ Don’t 
let us hurry.” 

“ To be sure, that’s different. They are 
safe to come back to you, are they not? 
except ——” 

Here the other coughed so loudly that I 
lost the conclusion of the sentence, to 
which, nevertheless, Sir Lucas seemed to 
address his reply. 

“ By-the-by,” he said, “ that reminds me 
of the case of our friend next door.” 

It was about time that something did ; 
for hitherto, though these learned gentle- 
men had talked of their own ailments, they 
had not said one word about mine. 

“ We know, of course, what our friend 
Jones thinks about it,” continued Sir 
Lucas. 

“Ought to be here,” growled Mr. 
Scratchwig. 

“Well, no doubt ; but this I will say for 
Jones, that directly a case becomes diffi- 
cult, he hands it over to somebody else. 
‘Responsibility Jones,’ we used to call 
him, you remember, because he would 
never take any.” 

“Quite right, too,” observed Mr. 
Scratchwig; “lucky for him.” 

This eulogium upon my own medical 
adviser was not very gratifying, but I was 
much too angry upon my own account to 
think of Jones. 

“And now about Mr. What’s-his-name 
— yes, Browne,” said Sir Lucas, with the 
cheerful air of a man who finds his memory 
as good as ever. “ Aninteresting case.” 

“Scarcely in your sense,” smiled Mr. 
Scratchwig. 

It was rather a personal pleasantry, for 
Sir Lucas had been at one time a fashion- 
able accoucheur, and had brought as many 





persons into the world as he had sent out 
of it. He now restricted his attentions in 
that line to princesses only, and eschewed 
in a general way that branch of the med- 
ical business. He not only ignored the 
other’s observation, but there was a per- 
ceptible diminution of blandness in his 
tone, as he continued, “I am inclined to 
think Jones’s view of this matter is the 
right one, Mr. Scratchwig.” 

‘“‘ You have anticipated what I was about 
to say myself, Sir Lucas,” said the other 
with obsequious acquiescence; he was 
making haste, it was clear, to atone for his 
little mistake. Apology, however, of any 
kind was distasteful to his nature, and the 
necessity for it (for on no other ground can 
I explain what followed) had soured him. 
“The probable issue of this affair is not 
altogether to be deplored,” he continued. 
“ A narrow and sullen nature. Did you 
happen to observe the expression of his 
eye?” 

It was fortunate that Mr. Scratchwig 
could not see it at that moment, or the fact 
that I shook my fist within half an inch of 
his nose. 

“7 saw it,” said Sir Lucas, smiling. 
“It is one of those cases where one would 
rather be the doctor than the nurse.” 

“Very good, very good!” cried Mr. 
Scratchwig. “ How I envy you that ad- 
mirable quality of always saying the right 
thing in the right place! However, it 
won't last long —I mean as regards Mr. 
B.,” he added precipitately. 

And this was the man who had said, 
“You are better, sir,” and insisted upon 
it! 

“We had better say, I suppose, ‘ the 
same treatment’?” observed Sir Lucas. 
“Tt can’t signify much, and it would be 
only fair to Jones.” 

* By all means ; the same treatment, un- 
less there are more complications, though 
that there can scarcely be. You seem to 
be very sweet upon that Windermere, Sir 
Lucas.” 

The great physician was again regard- 
ing it through his glasses. “ Yes; do you 
know anything about the disposal of the 
property ; the pictures, forexample? Are 
they likely to be in the market ?” 

“T’ll ask Jones, and drop you word,” 
said Mr. Scratchwig. 

Here there was a knock at the door, and 
an agitated voice without cried, “ Gentle- 
men! good gentlemen!” 

“Just what I expected,” observed Mr. 
Scratchwig; “he’s beyond control.” 

This was not quite the case, though I 
was certainly extremely impatient to get 
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back to my room without, so to speak, a 
row. I opened the door, which they 
thought the nurse did, and the nurse 
thought they did, and, slipping past her, 
was In my bed and had swallowed a lump 
of sugar in half a second. While I was 
“putting flesh on,” as the prizefighters 
say, or (more scientifically) changing from 
what was of no parts and no magnitude to 
a solid, I listened to what was being said 
outside. ‘Good gentlemen, he’s gone!” 
sobbed the nurse. 

“ Well, well, we must all go,” said Sir 
Lucas consolingly. (He was thinking of 
how he should possess himself of that 
picture of Windermere, I £new.) 

“He ought not to have done that,” said 
Mr. Scratchwig severely; “I had given 
him ten days.” 

“ But you don’t understand, gentlemen,” 
exclaimed the nurse; “he’s not dead, but 
fled, and nobody knows where he’s got to.” 

This brought them both into the room 
at once, where they found me lying (lit- 
erally enough) in bed, gazing at the ceiling 
with a placid smile. 

“* Why, he’s got back again!” cried the 
nurse; “well 1 never!” 

“ At all events, I hope not often,” said 
Sir Lucas rebukefully. The two doctors 
exchanged significant looks. 

“ You’re wrong,” said I, “both of you. 
It isn’t that.” 

“It isn’t what?” gasped Sir Lucas. 

“ It isn’t drink, as you think. She’s a 
total abstainer.” 

The poor nurse cast a grateful look at 
me (for she did like her sherry at meals), 
and began to whimper. 

“ You are overwrought, my good wom- 
an,” said Sir Lucas kindly. “ It's a very 
trying case for you, as we have just been 
admitting.” 

“She’s going the same way as he is,” 
whispered Mr. Scratchwig confidentially. 
“Tt often happens when the cerebella are 
sympathetic.” 

“Good heavens! what, both of ’em?” 
murmured Sir Lucas in tones of uncon- 
cealed alarm. 

Mr. Scratchwig nodded. “It may be 
only temporary; but it is a clear case of 
delusion. Look here,” he said, turning to 
the nurse, “ you’re a cup too low, and I 
advise you to take a little stimulant.” 
(“ When we’re gone,” put in Sir Lucas 
hastily.) ‘A glass of sherry or two with 


your meals won’t hurt you.” 

I nodded. Scratchwig was right there ; 
they never Aad hurt her. 

“There, you see, Mr. Browne agrees 
with 


me,” he continued sardonically. 
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“ We’ve nothing to say against you, nurse, 
I assure you. You are not so used to 
these little affairs as I am.” Then drop- 
ping his voice (but 7 heard him), he added, 
“You mustn’t be alarmed if you lose your 
patient occasionally. I have no doubt he 
got between the mattresses. Very likely 
he’ll swarm up the chimney some day. 
They’re very cunning. Come, Sir Lucas, 
I think we have done all that can be done 
— humanly speaking — for our patient to- 
day.” And off they went. 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
SOME IDEAS OF SCHOPENHAUER. 


WHEN the nineteenth century is a mat- 
ter of history the name of Schopenhauer 
will probably stand out with those of Dar- 
win and Victor Hugo as having had the 
most permanent influence on the develop- 
ment of thought. Whether we like it or 
not, the philosophy of pessimism repre- 
sents an ever-growing force; and for one 
man that now looks at the works of Hegel 
or Schelling, fifty probably read and a 
Schopenhauer. This fact constitutes al- 
most the only point of interest in the life 
of the latter, for it is what Schopenhauer 
always predicted of himself through the 
disappointment of a lifetime, though never 
did a man’s faith in his own posthumous 
popularity derive less probability from 
experience. 

Schopenhauer’s last work, the “ Parerga 
und Paralipomena,” has never been trans- 
lated, as his main work, the “ World as 
Will and Idea,” has been, into English; 
and, as it fills two thick German volumes, 
it will be perhaps long before it will be 
possible to read it ir our language. It 
contains Schopenhauer’s latest ideas on 
things in general, and a notion of the di- 
versity of its contents may be derived 
from an enumeration of some of their 
titles. These are essays on the “ Seeing 
of Ghosts,” on the “ University Philoso- 
phy,” on “Jurisprudence and Politics,” 
on “ Ethics,” on “ Pantheism,” on “ Reli- 
gion,” on “Suicide,” on “Reading and 
Books,” on “ Womer,” on “ Education,” 
on *Noises;” and there are “ Apho- 
risms ” for the conduct of life. 

As Schopenhauer spent his life in read- 
ing and thinking, his thoughts on these 
and kindred subjects ought to be deserv- 
ing of some consideration. The following 
pages have therefore been written in order 
to enable the reader to judge for himself 
concerning the value of the philosopher’s 
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lucubrations, always premising that at best 
an imperfect idea can be formed of any 
writer where such a perusal is substituted 
for a perusal of the original. 

Schopenhauer, as a consistent pessi- 
mist, held ultra-dismal ideas about his 
own species. He will have nothing to do 
with Kant’s moral principle which made 
the dignity of man the foundation of 
ethics. For if one asked on what this 
dignity rested, one would be referred to 
morality, so that the morality would rest 
on the dignity, and the dignity on the mo- 
rality. The idea of dignity applied toa 
being so sinful, so limited mentally, so 
vulnerable physically, as man, seemed to 
him only possible ironically. 


Quid superbit homo? cujus conceptio culpa, 
Nasci peena, labor vita, necesse mori. 


He would substitute for Kant’s principle 
that of sympathy. In contact with man- 
kind one should think not of a man’s 
worth or dignity, still less of his faults or 
narrowness, but of his sufferings and his 
needs, and so feel for him not hate or con- 
tempt, but sympathy and compassion, 
which alone is the charity appealed to by 
the gospel. 

“ There is in the world,” he says, “ only 
one false being; that is man. Every 
other is true and genuine, giving itself out 
unreservedly for what it is, and express- 
ing itself as it feels.” Thus, whilst ani- 
mals go about in their natural form, man 
alone makes himself a monster by his 
dress. “ He stands there as a blemish in 
nature.” Most men are not worth asso- 
ciating with, and for the need of amuse- 
ment, and to diminish the dulness of sol- 
itude, the society of dogs is recommended, 
in that joy and satisfaction are always 
obtainable from the observation of their 
moral and intellectual qualities. 

Consequently Schopenhauer is a pro- 
nounced advocate of the pleasure of soli- 
tude, his own life at Frankfort and his 
solitary walks with his dog being sufficient 
commentary on the value he attached in 
practice to his own teaching in this re- 
spect. “ However closely friendship, love, 
and marriage bind men, each man ulti- 





mately only means well by himself or at | 
most by his child.” “ True friendship be- | 
longs to the things of which, as of the | 
colossal sea-serpents, one does not know | 
whether they are fabulous or have any- | 
where a real existence.” He quotes ap- 
provingly the Arab proverb, “ What you | 
would have your enemy to know, that tell | 
not to your friend.” It is chiefly exnuz 
which drives men into society, and what | 
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makes most people so sociable is that the 
find it easier to bear with others than with 
themselves. To say a man is unsociable 
is almost equivalent to saying he is a man 
of great qualities. Sociability, moreover, 
is one of our dangerous inclinations, for it 
brings us into contact with beings, of 
whom the greater number are morally 
bad and intellectually stupid. Whoever, 
therefore, attaches himself betimes to 
loneliness has won for himself a gold- 
mine; and to bear loneliness, the great 
source of happiness and _ tranquillity, 
should be a principal study in the educa- 
tion of youth. 

The world, according to Schopenhauer, 
presents itself as a large masquerade. 
Every one wears a mask and plays his 
part, but no one shows himself as he is; 
and therefore the use of the word person 
(from the Latin, Jersona, a mask) for man 
in every European language is singularly 
appropriate. This accounts for the four- 
legged friendships of so many men of the 
better sort, “for wherein should one re- 
fresh oneself from the endless deception, 
falsity, and malice of mankind if dogs were 
not there in whose honest faces one could 
look without mistrust?” Schopenhauer’s 
sympathy with the animal creation is thor- 
oughly Buddhistic, and among the best 
features of his philosophy. He declaims 
feelingly against the cruelty of caging 
birds or chaining dogs, and points out as 
a flagrant blemish in modern morality that 
the societies for protecting animals in 
Europe and America would be superflu- 
ous through the whole of heathen Asia. 

Low as was the estimate habitually taken 
by Schopenhauer of men, it may be called 
high in comparison with his judgment of 
the female sex. His observations on this 
topic are narrow beyond belief, and are 
not calculated to make his memory popu- 
lar with ladies. The nobler and more 
perfect anything is, he argues, the longer 
time it takes to arrive at maturity (by 
which reasoning an elephant should be 
more perfect than a man), so that, whereas 
a man’s intellectual powers are not ripe 
till twenty-eight, those of a woman, being 
matured at eighteen, are, so to speak, cut 
off short in their growth. ‘ Accordingly 
women remain children their lives long, 
only see what is immediately before them, 
cling to the present, take the appearance 
of things for their reality, and prefer trifles 
to things of the greatest importance.” 
The present and real having, in conse- 
quence of this weaker intellect, more in- 
fluence over women than over men, for 
whom the past and the future and abstract 
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principles have more reality, it follows 
that women have more pity and charity 
than men, but less justice and conscien- 
tiousness. Injustice is, indeed, woman’s 
fundamental fault; for nature, in making 
her the weaker, has directed her to the 
use of deceit in place of force, so that the 
art of dissimulation is as much nature’s 
special provision for woman as horns are 
for a bull or the faculty of emitting ink for 
the cuttlefish. Accordingly women, if we 
may take his word for it, are oftener guilty 
of judicial perjury than men are, and Scho- 
penhauer thinks it fairly questionable 
whether they should be deemed capable 
of taking an oath at all in a court of law. 

But he would have their disabilities go 
further than this. “I am of opinion,” he 
says, “ that before a tribunal the testimony 
of a woman should, ceteris paribus, have 
less weight than a man’s, so that, for ex- 
ample, two male witnesses should out- 
weigh any two, or even four female wit- 
nesses. For I believe that the female sex 
in the mass emits daily three times as 
many lies as the male.” Women too be- 
ing, with rare exceptions, inclined to 
extravagance, property ought to be pro- 
tected from their folly. “They should 
never be considered free agents, but al- 
ways stand under effective male super- 
vision, either of their father, their husband, 
their son, or the State — as it is in India. 
They should never be allowed to have the 
free disposal of a property not earned by 
themselves. A woman needs always a 
guardian, should therefore never act as 
one.” 

Will the fair sex endorse the following ? 
“Between men exists by nature mere in- 
difference, but between women exists by 
nature hostility.... Even when they 
meet in the streets they look at one an- 
other as Guelphs and Ghibellines.” But 
“only the beclouded intellect of man 
could apply the term ‘fair’ to the low- 
grown, narrow-shouldered, wide-hipped 
and short-legged sex.... More justly 
than the fair might one call the female sex 
the unesthetic. Neither for music, nor 
poetry, nor the plastic arts have they any 
real sense or perception; it is mere ape- 
like imitation, another form of coquetry, 
if they affect and pretend toit.” Schopen- 
hauer would have the position of women 
altered in a thoroughly reactionary sense, 
for the ancients and Eastern people al- 
lotted to women a far more fitting position 
than we do with our old-French gallantry 
and absurd respect for women. “The 
European lady is a being that should not 
exist; there should only be housewives 
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and girls who hope to become housewives, 
and they should be brought up, therefore, 
not to arrogance, but to domesticity and 
subjection.” According to Mr. Baring 
Gould it is in this reactionary direction 
that German ideas and practice with re- 
gard to the position of women have actu- 
ally been moving in recent years. Let us 
therefore be thankful that in England at 
least the influence of Mr. Mill and Mr. 
Spencer has moved us in the reverse and 
far more liberal direction. 

Schopenhauer devotes a chapter to 
jurisprudence and politics ; but his polit- 
ical ideas have little originality or value. 
He is a firm believer in monarchy as 
against republicanism, having lived long 
before Mr. Carnegie’s “ Triumphant De- 
mocracy.” The former system of govern- 
ment he holds to be natural to man, al- 
most as much so as to bees and ants. 
The animal organism, in its subjection to 
the brain, is monarchically constructed. 
The planetary system itself is monarchi- 
cal. “But the republican system is as 
unnatural to man as it is unfavorable to 
the higher intellectual life, and so to the 
arts and sciences.” Yet there is an idea 
that Phidias and Praxiteles were no con- 
temptible artists in the days when the 
Athenian republic flourished under the 
statesmanship of Pericles. The jury sys- 
tem Schopenhauer calls the worst of all 
criminal tribunals; and as for the impar- 
tiality of a jury, would not an accused have 
far more to fear from his fellow-classmen 
than from perfectly strange criminal 
judges? 

As a contribution to the Socialistic 
eight hours’ labor movement, Schopen- 
hauer’s suggestion is of interest, that there 
should be no whole days of vacation but 
more hours of vacation. ‘“ How beneficial 
would be the effect of the sixteen hours 
of the wearisome and thereby dangerous 
Sunday, if twelve of them were distrib- 
uted over all the days of the week!... 
The ancients had no weekly day of rest.” 
He admits, however, that it would be diffi- 
cult to protect the people in their posses- 
sion of these hours of leisure ; nor has any 
solution of the difficulty been yet pro- 
pounded by the friends of the change in 
question. 

A long chapter of the “ Parerga” is de- 
voted to the subject of university phil- 
osophy, and consists of denunciations of 
philosophers, kke Hegel and Schelling, 
who received pay for the teaching of phil- 
osophy. Yet it is fair to remember that 
Schopenhauer himself lectured for a brief 
season at Berlin, and desisted only be- 
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cause he failed to getan audience. Hegel 
he calls “the awkward and disgusting 
charlatan, that pernicious man, who has 
completely disorganized and destroyed the 
heads of a whole generation.” ‘A whole 
generation of educated men, es 
paralyzed and rendered incapable of all 
thinking .. . that has been the renowned 
influence of Hegel.” Again, Hegel is 
“the ignorant charlatan, who with un- 
exampled impudence smeared together 
foolishness and nonsense, which was be- 
trumpteted by his venal disciples as im- 
mortal wisdom and as such accepted by 
stupid people, whereby so perfect a chorus 
of admiration arose that the like of it 
never had been heard.” Most English- 
men will probably agree with Schopen- 
hauer that Hegelian literature is for the 
most part “the concealment of the bitter- 
est poverty of thought under an indefat- 
igable, stupifying twaddle, wherein one 
may read for hours long without obtain- 
ing a single clearly expressed definite 
thought.” 

The success of Hegel seems really to 
have embittered the whole of Schopen- 
hauer’s existence; and the dislike the lat- 
ter felt for the more popular philosopher 
passed into a dislike scarcely less acute 
for the nation with whom Hegel’s fame 
was identified. ‘ Must I, forsooth, as a 
good patriot launch forth into praise of the 
Germans and of Germanism, and rejoice 
because I have belonged to this and to 
no other nation? .. . Charlatans, without 
spirit and without merit, that is what be- 
longs to the Germans; not men like my- 
self... . Wieland calls it a misfortune to 
be born a German; Biirger, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, would have agreed with him, and 
so do I.” “The true national character 
of the Germans is clumsiness; this is 
what is conspicuous in their walk, their 
actions, their speech, their conversation, 
their understanding and thinking, but 
quite especially in their style of writing.” 
“The Germans distinguish themselves 
from other nations by the slovenliness of 
their style as of their dress.” 

It is interesting to turn from Schopen- 
hauer’s judgment of his compatriots to 
that he formed of our own nation, recalling 
the fact that he spent some months of his 
boyhood at an English school near Wands- 
worth, and all his life was an habitual 
reader of the Zimes. The English are by 
nature “ better provided with understand- 
ing, intelligence, power of judgment, and 
firmness of character, than any other na- 
tion, but sunk far below any other and 
made positively contemptible by their stu- 
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pid Church superstition.” The English 
priests have brought it about “that even 
in the best-informed and most enlightened 
heads the fundamental system of thought 
is a mixture of the coarsest materialism 
with the stupidest Jewish superstition 
... and that, in consequence of the Ox- 
ford education, lords and gentlemen belong 
in the principal matter to the multitude.” 
He suggests that missionaries of reason 
and enlightenment should be sent to En- 
gland, with Von Bohlen’s and Strauss’s 
critigues of the Bible in one hand, and 
Kant’s “ Critique of Pure Reason” in the 
other, to put an end to the scandal of En- 
glish bigotry. “It is no longer to be 
borne, that those priests should degrade 
the most intelligent and in almost every 
respect the foremost nation of Europe to 
the lowest through the coarsest bigotry, 
and should thereby render them contemp- 
tible.” Again, “ There exists no church 
more light-shunning than the English; 
and just because no other has so great 
pecuniary interests at stake, its income 
amounting to £5,000,000, which is said to 
be £40,000 more than that of all the rest 
of the clerical body of both hemispheres 
taken together.” ‘The source of this state 
of things he finds in the law of primogen- 
iture, which compels the aristocracy to 
provide for their younger sons by putting 
them into livings. He goes so far as to 
propose, by way of putting an end to this 
“scandal for Europe,” that educated En- 
glishmen, travelling on the Continent and 
manifesting their sabbatarian superstition, 
should be shamed into common sense by 
being treated with unconcealed contempt. 
We have already seen that Schopen- 
hauer was in politics an extreme Tory, but 
English Toryism was a degree too much 
even for him. ‘The English show their 
great intelligence no less in this, that they 
hold their old institutions, manners, and 
customs for fixed and sacred, even to the 
danger of carrying such tenacity too far, 
and even to the extent of the ludicrous.” 
The Tory love for war and militarism, 
however, found no supporter in Schopen- 
hauer. He is fond of repeating Voltaire’s 
saying, which all history proves, that all 
wars are at bottom a matter of pillage 
(Dans toutes les guerres il ne sagit gue de 
voler). The origin of all wars is, he says, 
the lust of theft; and it is because of the 
fundamental monotony which pervades 
history on that account, that history svas a 
branch of study in which he never found 
any real interest. “History has always 
been a favorite study with those who 
would fain learn something without under- 
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taking the effort which the real sciences 
with their claim on the understanding de- 
mand ... He who, like myself, cannot 
help in all history seeing ever the same 
thing, as in a kaleidoscope by every turn 
one sees ever the same things under other 
configurations, cannot cherish that pas- 
sionate interest, but will not however 
blame it. It is only laughable and absurd 
that many should wish to make history a 
part of philosophy or even philosophy it- 
self, under the fancy that it can take its 
place.” 

Schopenhauer deplores the growing 
neglect of the study of the ancient lan- 
guages, and there is a passage in his main 
work that is worth quoting in these days 
of the revival of superstition and the de- 
cline of classical learning. “The study 
of the classical authors is very properl 
called the study of humanity, for through 
it the student first becomes a man again, 
for he enters then into the world which 
was still free from the absurdities of the 
Middle Ages and of Romanticism, which 
afterwards penetrated so deeply into man- 
kind in Europe that every one even now 
comes into the world covered with it, 
and has first to strip it off simply to be- 
come aman again. Think not that your 
modern wisdom can ever supply the place 
of that initiation into manhood; ye are 
not, like the Greeks and Romans, born 
freemen, unfettered sons of nature. Ye 
are first the sons and heirs of the barbar- 
ous Middle Ages, of their madness, and 
of infamous priestcraft.” It is perhaps 
owing to their never having been taught 
in this sense in England that the modern 
revulsion from the classics is due. Scho- 
penhauer, who knew how to use strong lan- 
guage, was so disgusted with this tendenc 
that he calls even the editing of Gree 
and Latin authors with German notes “a 
swinishness and an infamy.” But it is 
surely carrying it too far to complain, as 
he does, that in scientific and learned 
works quotations from Greek and Latin 
authors should be accompanied by Ger- 
man translations. 

The fact that Schopenhauer did not 
begin to learn even Latin before he was 
twenty perhaps helps to account for his 
genuine devotion to the classics. How 
few of the victims of an English classical 
education would sincerely re-echo the fol- 
lowing? “There is no greater refresh- 


ment for the spirit than the reading of the 
ancient classics ; as soon as one has taken 
up any one of them, were it only for half 
an hour, one feels oneself immediately 
refreshed, alleviated, purified, raised, and 
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strengthened, just as much as if one had 
bathed in a fresh spring.” But then 
Schopenhauer had no school associations 
with the classics. Would experience bear 
him out that a knowledge of Latin compo- 
sition is an indispensable preliminary to 
great authorship? Yet isit true that “ the 
man who knows no Latin is like a person 
who finds himself in a beautiful country 
in foggy weather ; his horizon is extremely 
limited ... the horizon of the Latin 
scholar on the other hand stretches very 
far, through the latter centuries, the Mid- 
dle Ages, and antiquity.” 

The immense amount of mischief caused 
by the development of the modern press 
by magnifying or gratuitously producing 
causes of public alarm for the sake of the 
momentary sensation was one of the evils 
of our time noticed by Schopenhauer. 
The expression is a happy one, that “ the 
newspapers are the seconds-hands of 
history . . . and leading articles are the 
chorus that accompanies the drama of 
passing events.” But since exaggeration 
of every kind is essential to newspaper 
writing, all journalists are, by the nature 
of their trade, alarmists, in order to be 
interesting. “They are like small dogs 
who whenever anything moves, forthwith 
set up a loud barking.” 

With the thing he disliked Schopea- 
hauer knew no such thing as toleration or 
resignation. His crusade against beards 
is acase in point. His objection to them 
was founded on the absurd idea that they 
put a man’s masculinity in greater promi- 
nence than his ‘humanity. In all highly 
civilized times and countries the shaving 
of the beard has betokened, he argues, the 
desire of men to distinguish themselves 
’s men from the common animal world. 
‘This shaving has ever been the barometer 
of intellectual culture, among the Greeks 
and among the Romans. Charlemagne 
suffered not beards, Louis XIV. abolished 
them. They had always increased step 
by step with barbarism, which was the 
reason they flourished so much in the 
Middle Ages, “that millennium of coarse- 
ness and ignorance,” and was also the 
proof of the growing barbarism of his own 
time. He would have them forbidden by 
the police. But is there, for all this ful- 
mination, one bearded barbarian in Europe 
the less ? 

From his hatred to noise Schopenhauer 
would find fewer dissentients than in the 
matter of beards. He devotes a short 
chapter entirely to this subject, and one 
can only wish that it were compulsorily 
taught in all schools both at home and 
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abroad. Dislike of noise he holds to be 
one of the signs of a superior mind, in- 
stancing for proof of this, Goethe, Kant, 
Lichtenberg, and Jean Paul; people who 
are indifferent to noise are also indifferent 
to arguments, to thought, to poems and 
works of art. Noise is the interruption 
of thought, but of course where no thought 
is, there is no sense of interruption. Few 
who have travelled abroad will disagree 
with Schopenhauer that the most shame- 
ful of all noises is what he calls “ the truly 
infernal cracking of whips.” No sound 
cuts through the brain so sharply as this. 
It goes through a thinker’s meditations 
like a sword through the spinal cord. 
“ Nothing gives me so clear an idea of the 
stupidity and thoughtlessness of men as 
the license of whip-cracking.” “I do not 
see that a fellow who is moving a wagon- 
load of sand or manure should thereby be 
privileged to quash at birth every rising 
thought in ten thousand heads in succes- 
sion in half an hour’s journey. The beat- 
ing of hammers, the barking of dogs, the 
shrieks of children are horrible; but the 
real thought-murderer par excellence is 
the crack of a whip.” It is an impudent 
insult by that portion of the community 
which works with its arms against that 
which works with its head. That is per- 
haps to put it strongly; but if we begin a 
crusade against noise, do not let us forget 
the railway whistle, the muffin-bell, and 
the organ-grinder. 

Another modern evil that Schopenhauer 
showed his sound sense in denouncing 
was the practice of overworking. The 
brain should be allowed its full amount of 
sleep, which is for man what winding-up 
is for a clock, and the more developed and 
active a brain is the more sleep will it re- 
quire. One should accustom oneself to 
regard and to treat one’s intellectual qual- 
ities as physiological functions, and not 
do, as Frederick the Great did, who once 
tried to wean himself from the habit of 
sleep altogether. It is from neglect of 
this principle that so many able men, as 
Sir Walter Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, 
and Kant, tempted by the high rewards 
offered them for work which put too great 
a tension on their brain, sank in their later 
days into second childhood. Schopen- 
hauer rightly considered that health was 
so far the largest element in such happi- 
ness as was possible to man that he made 
all other considerations secondary and 
subordinate to it. Other philosophers 
have taught the same thing, but the world 
for the most part has paid them little at- 
tention. J. A. FARRER. 





SIR HENRY TAYLOR. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR HENRY 
TAYLOR. 


A VOLUME of letters* is generally a 
very one-sided performance. It contains 
the opinions of one mind upon a number 
of subjects introduced probably by others 
of which we do not know either the orig- 
inal statement or the subsequent discus- 
sion ; or it consists of information, perhaps 
of counsel and advice, addressed to an 
unseen interlocutor, of whose circum- 
stances, save as they dimly appear by in- 
ference, we are unaware. Sir Henry Tay- 
lor, in the leisure of an old age which he 
enjoyed more than most men, after the 
occupations of a life more full than that of 
most men, and with perceptions and sense 
of what life demands correspondingly am- 
ple, has arranged better for his readers. 
He has left us, after the autobiography, 
which was in its way a kind of private 
history of his time, a book of real corre- 
spondence, the record of actual intercourse 
between himself and his playfellows, com- 
panions worthy of him— men, like him- 
self, occupied not only with the highest 
literary and moral studies, but taking their 
full share in everything that was passing 
intheir time. The effect is a quite unu- 
sual, and, at the same time, an exceedingly 
agreeable and attractive one. The corre- 
spondence is naturally not very extensive. 
It is carefully selected. No doubt hun- 
dreds of letters could have been added, 
all with a certain interest; but it is much 
more effective to have exercised the wise 
restraint which gives us one volume where 
no doubt we might have had twenty, and 
makes it possible to extend our interest to 
all that is set before us —an incident here 
and there, a brief discussion never carried 
to the point of exhaustion, with no attempt 
at lengthened argument, or a question pro- 
longed beyond the statement and reply. 

Such a volume reveals to us, not one 
man in many lights, but a little group of 
men, not too distinct, nor pressing their 
individuality too much upon us, — men 
who have their own ways of thinking, and 
are not afraid to express them; women, 
too, occasionally introducing a softened 
note. We sit as if outside an open win- 
dow, listening to the talk that goes on 
within, pleased to exercise our ingenuity 
and make guesses by their voices at the 
personality of the speakers. Thatis Sped- 
ding, the man absorbed in one subject, the 
student in whose mouth one name is al- 


* Correspondence of Sir Henry Taylor. Edited by 
Edward Dowden. Longmans: 1888. 
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ways recurring. Or here, with his talk 
about the theologians, the one shelf of 
books which he possesses in his w7dleggia- 
tura, and his boys tramping on the moun- 
tains in Scotland or in Switzerland, —- who 
could it be but Stephen, who once set our 
young imaginations aflame with Xavier 
and Loyola? After a while these com- 
panions withdraw, who are full of events 
and questions, and the great occupations 
of the world; and there pipes ina milder 
voice, full of half-adoring revelation of the 
great poet of whom she is a sort of veiled 
prophetess. It is charming to hear them 
answer each other, perhaps pleasantly 
contradict each other, each man keeping 
to his own view, yet with the accord of 
disciplined minds and elevated aims. One 
is respectfully indifferent to religion, and 
says so (although highly indignant at a 
later period with some one else — Miss 
Martineau, for example—who is more 
than indifferent); another perhaps is 
faintly, respectfully bored by Wordsworth, 
which is a less pardonable blasphemy. 
(We confess to being ourselves in this 
class.) By turns they discuss poetry in 
the abstract, and the best subjects for 
those compositions called plays, — by the 
author himself, or we should not venture 
to use the word — in reality dignified dra- 
matic poems, such as * Philip van Arte- 
velde,” — by turns political subjects. 
Sometimes a feeling that it is all very long 
ago, and that these are ghosts which are 
speaking through a thin clearness of at- 
mosphere unlike our troubled breathing of 
to-day, comes into the listener’s mind. 
Macaulay, glad to hear what a poet thinks 
of his “ Lays,” which have not been well 
treated in the papers; Taylor, himself 
taking his own work very seriously, as 
great poems destined to survive like Mil- 
ton,— sound strangely to us out of the 
seclusion in which they are talking. We 
long to tell them what has happened since, 
—what wonderful ideas posterity begins 
to have on these subjects ; but why inter- 
rupt the air serene in which they talk with 
our harsher voices? Things are all as 
they ought to be in that delightful calm. 
We ourselves are more or less posterity, 
so far as they are concerned. Already we 
have begun to rectify, or at least to change, 
the proportions. In their day, Words- 
worth and Southey had all the appearance 
of being on the same altitude. Both of 
them are spoken of by these accomplished 
critics with more or less reverential wor- 
ship as the greatest men of their day. 
Now Wordsworth, if with a little less per- 





sonal devotion, is still to us one of the | 
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greatest of poets; but Southey, whom 
every good man must love — Southey, the 
excellent, the pure, the unselfish, helper 
and friend of all who had the smallest 
claim upon him—has slipped aside out 
of that high place. When we think of 
him, it is scarcely as a poet atall. He is 
a man of letters, admirable in certain kinds 
of composition if supreme in none, admi- 
rable above all for his character and exam- 
ple, but no more to be placed by the side 
of Wordsworth than the first comer who 
has ever written irregular or even classical 
verse. 

Nevertheless, as Taylor and his friends 
talk over the matter in that thin air serene, 
while we listen and overhear, there is 
something very delightful in their min- 
gled certainties and mistakes. We have 
changed everything in our hasty human 
fashion, deciding and then reversing our 
decision, as our custom is — but they re- 
tain their first impression as if it were as 
sure as heaven and earth, and discuss it 
with a sense as of boundless leisure, and 
the calm of those who have passed be- 
yond all the small strife of voices. And 
they are all well worth listening to when 
they speak, full of just views, often fore- 
stalling our best conclusions, but always 
with that stumble of imperfect prevision 
which is more human than universal fore- 
sight and correctness could be. It is dif- 
ficult to tell which is the most pleasant to 
listen to. We should say for delightful 
humanness and spontaneity, that Stephen 
was the best; but Sir Henry Taylor him- 
self is naturally the central figure, and 
they all defer to him. It is he whose 
opinion is sought by all, and whose judg- 
ments, full of good sense and temperate 
wisdom, are of most importance. And we 
have them upon all kinds of subjects — 
poetry, politics, morals, men, —the latter 
the most graphic and important of all. If 
there is one of these to which we would 
take exception, it would .be the space ‘al- 
lotted to Wordsworth, and the profound 
admiration and devotion which every men- 
tion of the. poet’s name calls forth. It 
will be seen from what has been already 
said that we are not wanting in respect 
for that great name. The first place in 
which it received its full and fitting meed 
was in the very room from which these 
pages come ; and he would be a bold man 
who would express an opinion derogatory 
to Wordsworth within the storied walls of 
the Old Saloon, where Wilson first stood 
forth in his defence. But if Wordsworth 
the poet is immortal, we doubt if it can be 
said that Wordsworth the man is equally 
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so, or that this record of him materially 
increases our satisfaction in his image. 
Some of Miss Fenwick’s descriptions of 
him, however, are pleasant enough. The 
aspect of the old man reading to a devout 
feminine listener the long cantos of ** The 
Prelude,” has a solemnity in it which 
readily sways into the comic, though we 
indulge our smile with a little fear of a 
reproachful look from either idol or wor- 
shipper which may turn us to stone. 
“From time to time,” the lady says, “I 
have heard portions of that marvellous 
work of his which is to appear when he 
ceases to be.” 


After hearing it, I think I must have felt as 
the Queen of Sheba felt after hearing all the 
wisdom of Solomon. ‘‘ There was no more 
spirit in her; ’’ and so it was with me. I wish 
you could hear it as I did: though you, I 
trust, may live to read it, it is something more 
to hear him recite it, or, as his little grandson 
says, ‘‘ Grandpapa reading without a book.’’ 

The beloved old poet has again begun to 
read me his MS., so in time I hope to hear it 
all. You will read it in time, my dear cousin, 
but I fear you may never hear that ‘‘ song 
divine of high and passionate thoughts, to 
their own music chanted,”’ as I have heard it. 
It was almost too much emotion for me to see 
and hear this fervent old man, the passionate 
feelings of his youth all come back to him, 
making audible this ‘‘linked lay of truth,’’ 
and forgetting for a while, in these varied 
impressions of the past, all that these strug- 
gles and passionate feelings have worked out 
for him, and returning with gratitude and deep 
humility to a sense of present peace and an 
assurance of future glory. Zza¢ never flagged 
in him. He recognized his own greatness in 
the midst of the neglect, contempt, and ridi- 
cule of his fellow-creatures, which strikes one 
as what is most extraordinary in his character, 
when one keeps in view his ardent sympathies 
with them, and how alive he is in all his affec- 
tions. 

These litanies, however, come from a 
female hand, and not from that of Sir 
Henry, whose record is of the poet in 
London, where, apparently, though so 
much older a man, his walking powers 
alarmed his younger companion. How- 
ever, there would seem to have been no 
question of reading the fifteen books of 
“The Prelude” to the much-occupied offi- 
cial whose leisure was filled with poetry of 
his own. Wordsworth’s own appearance 
in this volume as one of the correspondents 
does not, however, give so favorable a 
view. The subject on which he writes is 
poetical plagiarisms, and especially those 
of Byron from himself, in which his tone 
of remark towards the younger poet, 
whose “impudent thefts” he comments 


upon, is not what the lover of poetry likes 
to see. 


I have not, nor ever had, a single poem of 
Lord Byron’s by me except the ‘‘ Lara’’ given 
me by Mr. Rogers, and therefore could not 
quote anything illustrative of his poetical ob- 
ligations to me. As far as I am acquainted 
with his works, they are the most apparent in 
the third canto of ‘‘ Childe Harold: ’’ not so 
much in particular expressions, though there 
is no want of these, as in the tone (assumed 
rather than natural) of enthusiastic admiration 
for Nature, and a sensibility to her influences. 
Of my writings you need not read more than 
the blank-verse poem on the river Wye to be 
convinced of this. 


This surely is both unfair and ungen- 
erous. An accusation of plagiarism 
founded upon a “tone of enthusiastic ad- 
miration for Nature” is quite incapable 
of proof, and rather discreditable to the 
maker of the imputation; and it is not, in 
our days at least, an agreeable thought 
that one great poet should, with a prim- 
ness of tone which would be absurd even 
in his feminine devotee, make it known 
that he “had not a single poem by me” 
of a powerful rival. Still more curiously 
mean and small is the suggestion that 
Byron’s well-known “hell of waters” is 
an “impudent theft” from Raymond’s 
translation of Cox’s “ Travels in Switzer- 
land.” We have seen some ingenious 
articles which have proved Lord Tennyson 
to be guilty of plagiarisms from some of 
the most obscure productions in literature 
— an effort which is quite legitimate, and 
no doubt amusing, to a literary skirmisher 
in search of a subject. But when a great 
poet is guilty of such petty foolishness, 
the utterance of it should at least be sup- 
pressed. Itis the only fault we have to 
find with this book. 

Sir Henry’s own opinions are more in- 
teresting and more noble. They show 
none of the disrespect for others which 
so strangely finds its place in a mind de- 
voted to the exposition of the highest 
subjects, and which had consciously with- 
drawn from all the clang and struggle of 
the world in order to be able to pursue 
its own highest development and the ele- 
vation of mankind undisturbed. We 
should say that to mix freely in the most 
madding crowd, to rub elbows with all 
kinds of men, to encounter the stupid and 
the clever, the great and the small, impar- 
tially, was, judging by the result, much 
the better discipline of the two. Many of 
| Sir Henry Taylor’s opinions of men and 
| things are open to animadversion. For 
| ourselves, there are several points in 
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which we do not agree with him; but he 
is always honest and manly, and gener- 
ally without pettiness. When he talks of 
“the defect of moral force” in the char- 
acter of Scott, we are disposed to “open 
wide astonished eyes,” and the reason he 
gives for this defect is equally wonderful. 
“* Power of the imagination in conceiving 
and depicting strongly a great variety of 
characters seems scarcely compatible with 
a strong individuality of character in the 
person possessing that power.” In this 
case we presume Shakespeare must have 
had no character at all, which is perhaps 
why we have so little record of him. And, 
again, there is a deep shadow of preju- 
dice — not unnatural, perhaps —in what 
he says of Lord Jeffrey, “the clever little 
worldling,” who “for twenty years kept 
‘the Sunshine from the cottage door’ of a 
man of genius.” But in most cases we 
have no such fault to find. His sketch of 
our own Christopher is genial and de- 
lightful. He was, we hear, “a jovial, fair- 
haired ruffian, full of fire and talent, big 
and burly, and at the same time wild and 
animated. His forehead is one of the 
most lively and capacious-looking fore- 
heads that I have seen, and he has the 
peculiarity of a flashing eye under a light- 
colored eyebrow. His talk I find answer- 
able to his looks, and well worth listening 
to. Ihave seldom met any person more 
striking.” Perhaps, however, the most 
able piece of character-painting which is 
here to be met with, is given in the com- 
panion sketches of Southey and himself, 
which we find inaletter to Southey. The 
elder poet had named the younger his 
executor, and the following comparison 
between their ways of thinking and char- 
acteristic differences, which are great, but 
in no way interfere with the entire har- 
mony between them, occurs in the letter 
accepting this trust: — 


As to discrepance of opinion, I dare say it 
is, as you observe, of no consequence in this 
matter; and in some points I may, as you an- 
ticipate, come to agree with you in time, 
whether from a further knowledge or truer 
judgment, or a change in the circumstances 
upon which the opinions are to be formed. 
But there is a discrepance in our natures 
which time cannot wear away, and the dis- 
crepance in opinion originating in that will 
remain. Our opinions cannot on any subject 
be more opposite than are, on all subjects, the 
manners in which we come by them, and the 
moods in which we maintain them. Your 
opinions were the growth of many years when 
I first saw you, but from some observation of 
the habitual action of your mind, and its laws 
and customs, I can easily imagine how your 
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opinions were first formed—the eager and 
rapid grasp with which every system congenial 
with a happy nature was caught, the fond and 
firm belief with which * was held; how all 
knowledge was devoured and digested, and 
how the busy absorbents opened their mouths 
upon the chyme, taking up all that would 
nourish and support the system, rejecting all 
that would undermine it. Looking back to 
the formation of opinions in myself, as far as 
such an operation can be said to have taken 
place, I perceive from the first a watchful dis- 
trust of every good feeling which arose in my 
own or appeared in other minds, —a captious 
scrutiny of any notions which presented them- 
selves in aconfident shape. I see sentiments, 
ideas, and opinions float and fluctuate: sub- 
jects of doubt and speculation, and of reason- 
ing and counter-reasoning, which showed them 
in all lights and consigned them back to dark- 
ness. With any natural impulse of pleasure 
came the inquiry, how and why it was a 
pleasure, and through what delusion. .. . I 
am sensible of the benefits of religion, but not 
as one who has tasted them. I appreciate 
them coldly and imperfectly doubtless, esti- 
mating what is alien from my own nature by 
reason and observation of others’ experiences, 
in such manner as he can apprehend the ob- 
jects of a sense who has been born without 
that organ. It is no idle vanity which has 
made me an unbeliever. I have not taken 
pride in metaphysics, or piqued myself on any 
fancied strength of my reasoning faculty. I 
never knew what it was to have a devotional 
feeling ; and reason, therefore, had nothing to 
overcome. 


The comparison thus made, with its 
apparent elevation of the other more im- 
pulsive and simple nature, but real satis- 
faction in the greater complexity and 
richness of the self thus placed in a more 
or less apologetic attitude, is exceedingly 
clear, and admirably done. It marks, 
moreover, a curious change in the mental 
characteristics of the time. No unbeliever 
would now make such an apology. Even 
atheism in our day is devout — nay, often 
claims a higher devotional feeling than is 
held by professors of that faith which has 
an object for its devotion. This is a mys- 
terious development of modernism which 
we do not pretend to be able to explain. 
The old attitude was the more reasonable 
and comprehensible one. 

And here is a piece of description of 
another kind, which has the same quaint 
aspect of a past which as yet is scarcely 
historic —only yesterday, so to speak, 
about the time of the queen’s accession 
who still reigns (and will reign, we hope, 
for long) So happily over us. Yet how old- 
fashioned it is, breathing of a world more 
limited — self-contained, as we say in 
Scotland —less accustomed to compare 
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itself with the other worlds of universal 
life. Itis prefaced bya description of the 
daily routine of his life : — 


I read and write till two o’clock; then I go 
to the office and look over the letters of the 
day, giving some aid to their despatch when 
necessary; then I walk in Kensington Gar- 
dens, where I sometimes find some children 
to play with me; then I come home and dine, 
sleep, read, and close the evening with a walk 
round Regent’s Park, which, with its wood, 
water, and architecture, affords, I always 
think, the most beautiful civic scenery in the 
world. Having seen Venice, I suppose I may 
talk as if I knew what the world contains in 
that kind, and the Regent’s Park is more 
beautiful in my eyes than Venice. As I 
walked last night along some of the terraces, 
where one sees the columnar architecture 
through and over intervening shrubberies, and 
surmounted by statues on the front of the 
eaves, I could not help thinking that these 
were dwelling-places too beautiful for man- 
kind in general, and that they seemed to be 
rather fitted for some peculiar race. And 
here and there appeared a drawing-room with 
windows open, through which one saw a richly 
colored and highly ornamented interior, with 
a lamp of a graceful shape on a table, and a 
girl, whom one felt it necessary to think grace- 
ful also, seated beside it. But then from time 
to time I passed a house, the tenants of which 
were not unknown to me, and I called to mind 
that they were people whose appearance would 
not bear a comparison, even by that moon- 
light, with the columns or the sculptured ped- 
iment of their house, or with the trees through 
whose tracery of foliage I was looking. And 
that suggested the rather melancholy reflec- 
tion that man is apt to bring more beauty and 
grace about him than he can afford to be con- 
tronted with, and thus to become the eyesore 
of the scene which he has himself created. 
Perhaps it may be a lurking sense of this truth 
which gives its peculiar charm to a ruin. 


The fact and the sentiment of this pic- 
ture are most curiously archaic, if we may 
use such a word. How the art of fifty 
years ago is brought before us by that 
little vignette of the “lamp of a graceful 
shape,” and the girl whom it was neces- 
sary to think graceful also, seated near it ; 
and these wonderful palaces of the Re- 
gent’s Park, more beautiful than Venice, 
fitted for some race above the human! 
Here, too, we have strangely changed our 
opinions. It is natural, perhaps, that we 


should feel a certain superiority in our 
own improved taste; but it is more inter- 
esting and amusing to accompany that 
admirable and highly cultured man of let- 
ters in his evening walk, and gain a 
glimpse for a moment through his eyes of 
our self-same world with such a difference, 
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than if he had merely thought as we do, 
and been as enlightened as ourselves. 

We have already said that of all the 
pleasant speakers that appear in this book, 
there is none so attractive as Sir James 
Stephen, from whom there are a number 
of letters, and all delightful. He is a man 
of a very distinct character and point of 
view, not like his friend the poet; but 
their differences of opinion do not seem 
to have affected the confidence and kind- 
ness of their relations —not even when 
Stephen ventured upon the strong step 
of stating his own religious convictions, 
with a prayer like that of St. Paul that 
his friend might be made almost if not 
altogether like him. Amid the ease and 
playfulness of his letters, it is curious 
to read his description of his favorite 
studies, and his half apology for their 
character. ‘ Do not accuse me,” he says, 
“of blowing a trumpet before me; for if 
my opinions and prejudices were precisely 
opposite to what they are, I should always 
read religious books when occasion of- 
fered, as I find in none other such extraor- 
dinary subtlety of reasoning, so much 
habitual elevation of thought.” This has 
not, perhaps, been a very usual sentiment 
even among the devout; but Stephen’s 
“religious books” were not perhaps of 
the usual kind. It is he who gives— 
never, we imagine, without a vague inten- 
tion of recommending his faith to his 
friend —the following very beautiful de- 
scription of Wilberforce : — 


I long to write, though I know I never shall, 
an account of that admirable and most singu- 
lar person. He was distinguished from the 
rest of mankind by his extreme susceptibility 
to every mode of pleasurable thought and feel- 
ing. His power of extracting joy out of 
everything rendered his piety a spring of inces- 
sant gladness to himself, and a most bewitch- 
ing charm to all who witnessed its exercises. 
It became a master-passion to which all other 
affections and every lower appetite were com- 
pletely subjugated; but it was that kind of 
subjection which left room for a well-regulated 
freedom. The result was a sort of filial con- 
fidence in the kindness of God which per- 
mitted, and even encouraged, something not 
quite dissimilar from the light-hearted feeling 
which it is my greatest happiness to see my 
children enjoying in my company, and under 
such parental control as I am obliged to use. 


There is no adventitious interest at- 
tached to this substantial volume. It is 
an honest excerpt from a gracious corre- 
spondence, not occupied with any sensa- 
tional crisis of life, but with the every-day 
interests and occupations of a large and 
dignified existence. This very fact gives 
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it an importance and truth which it would 
be difficult to overestimate. How English- 
men of the best class thought and spoke, 
or wrote familiarly to each other, which is 
much the same thing, forty or fifty years 
ago; the different ways in which their 
feelings were expressed; their reticence 
in some points, their freedom in others, 
quite opposite to the present rule of our 
reserves and freedoms, —are better shown 
in such a publication than by scores of 
descriptions. They hada very different 
estimate of art, for one thing, and in that, 
perhaps, were less happy than we; but in 
many other ways, and especially in their 
attitude towards all graver subjects of 
thought, it is possible they may have had 
an advantage more than counterbalancing 
all our gain. It is funny to think of Re- 
gent’s Parkas the finest civic architecture 
in the world; but few people nowadays 
venture to describe, as Stephen does 
above, the “ filial confidence in the kind- 
ness of God,” which is the most delightful 
atmosphere of a Christian mind. 


From The National Review. 
THE PATRIOTISM OF A HEREDITARY 
PEERAGE, 

WHILST men of political position and 
influence are endeavoring to discredit the 
House of Lords in the eyes of the nation, 
it is worth while to inquire to what extent, 
if any, the charges which are so freely 
made can be sustained. Its detractors, 
as a rule, prefer dealing in generalities to 
pledging themselves to particulars, and, 
after their manner, they denounce the 
peers as drones, who pass their lives in 
idleness, as Sybarites, who care for noth- 
ing but their own ease and pleasure. Let 
us, therefore, consider the connection of 
the peerage with the various spheres of 
work in which men can serve their coun- 
try and benefit mankind, and ascertain 
whether the nobility does, or does not, 
take its part in them. 

To begin with the army. From the 
earliest ages the profession of arms has 
been exceedingly popular amongst the 
members of noble families, so much so 
that to attempt to enumerate the scions of 
noble houses who have adopted the mili- 
tary profession, and to recount their vari- 
ous exploits, would far exceed the limits 
of an article. It might, moreover, be con- 
tended that to show that the younger 
members of the families of the nobility 
adopted, in large numbers, the profession 
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of arms, would not be to prove that the 
peers themselves did so. 

There will, therefore, be omitted all the 
names of younger sons of peers, who did 
not themselves succeed to peerages, as 
well as, of course, all the names of those 
peers who won their peerages by success- 
ful military service. Many illustrious 
names will thus fail to appear, as those of 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Raglan, 
who were younger sons of peers as well 
as winners of peerages; and those of the 
Duke of Marlborough and Lords Amherst, 
Cadogan, Clive, Clyde, Combermere, 
Gough, Hardinge, Harris, Hill, Keene, 
Lake, Vivian, and others forming the roll 
of military peerages, of which so many 
are already extinct. 

The most recently created military peer- 
age, that of Lord Wolseley, is, for the 
same reason, excluded. 

But the following statistics will abun- 
dantly prove that the peerage of the 
United Kingdom has figured most promi- 
nently and most honorably in the military 
history of the country, and that the large 
number of living peers who have served, 
or still serve, in the army, affords no 
ground for suggesting that the ancient 
valor and prowess of the class are on the 
wane. Though we deal for the most part 
with comparatively modern times, there 
are some families of an earlier period, 
whose military services have been so emi- 
nent as to demand some brief notice. 
Foremost in this survey must come the 
illustrious house of De Vere, for no less 
than eleven Earls of Oxford have served 
their country in the ranks of the army, 
viz, the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, r1th, r2th, 13th, 
16th, 18th, 19th, and 2oth earls, and of 
these the 7th, 18th, and 19th died in the 
field. This historic earldom was created 
by the empress Maud and confirmed by 
Henry I]. in 1135. In 1702 died the last 
of the line, of whom Macaulay says: 
“The noblest subject in England, and 
indeed, as Englishmen loved to say, the 
noblest subject in Europe was Aubrey de 
Vere, 20th and last of the Earls of Ox- 
ford.” From a numerical standpoint, the 
ancestors of Earl Delawarr should come 
next, for amongst them ten peers have 
served their country in military capacities, 
and many of them with very great distinc- 
tion. Of the noble and famous house of 
Fitzalan, seven Earls of Arundel were sol- 
diers, as were also a like number of the 
Earls of Essex, a title held in succession 
by the great families of Mandeville, 
Bohun, and Bourchier. Of the house of 
Cathcart five peers have served in the 
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army, the representatives of five succes- 
sive generations —the 8th baron, com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forces in 
America; the gth, a lieutenant-general 
and aide-de camp to the Duke of Cumber- 
land at the battle of Fontenoy; the roth, 
commander-in-chief of the expedition to 
Copenhagen in 1807; the 11th (and 2nd 
earl) colonel of the First Dragoon Guards ; 
and the present and 3rd earl. 

Of the Stanhopes, Earls of Harrington, 
the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and sth earls all attained 
high military rank. Of the ancestors of 
the present Lord Lindsay, the 3rd, 4th, 
6th, 8th, and 9th earls were in the army; 
the 4th commanded the Black Watch, 
gained great distinction in the French and 
Turkish wars, and died of a wound re- 
ceived at the battle of Krotzka; the 8th 
was distinguished for the reduction of 
Coorg in India, and saw forty-four years 
of active service in almost every quarter 
of the globe; whilst the romantic career 
of Henry, 9th Earl of Lindsay, contains 
many incidents of great interest, espe- 
cially at the present time. In Anderson’s 
“Scottish Nation,” Vol. I., we read of 
him that being sent to Persia to organize 
the artillery, his gallantry, his unrivalled 
feats of daring, combined with his gigantic 
stature, being six feet seven inches in 
height, obtained for him great celebrity. 
On one occasion, during the hostilities 
with Russia, the Russians took advantage 
of his absence from the camp to carry off 
his six brass guns. Major Lindsay, on his 
return, seeing, by the aid of his field-glass, 
his cannon in front of the Russian lines, 
harnessed his horses, gallopped across 
the intervening plain, cut down the guards, 
and brought off his guns in the face of the 
whole Russian army. 

Of the house of Forbes, the 2nd, 4th, 
6th, and present Earls of Granard all at- 
tained high military rank, whilst of the 
elder branch of the family, represented 
by the present Lord Forbes, four barons 
were in the army, the 18th having been in 
the Coldstreams at the battle of Waterloo. 

The ancient barony of Fitzwalter, now 
dormant, has, during its tenure by the 
three families of Fitzwalter, Ratcliffe, and 
Mildmay, given many soldiers to the State 
— the 3rd, 4th, and 7th barons of the Fitz- 
walter family, and the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 
6th of the Ratcliffes. Of the Scropes of 
Bolton the 3rd, sth, 7th, and oth lords 
were in the army. Of the Barons Scales, 
the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 7th were soldiers. 
Of the Mowbrays the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 8th 
(2nd Duke of Norfolk), and roth barons. 
Of the barony of Stafford the 2nd, 3rd, 
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4th, 6th, and 7th lords. Of the Barons 
Grey de Wilton, the 3rd, 5th, 8th and 13th, 
of whom the last was esteemed the great- 
est soldier of the nobility of his time, and 
attained the rank of field-marshal. Of 
the Barons Ferrers, the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 
sth Lords Ferrers of Groby, and the 2nd, 
3rd, and sth ‘.ords Ferrers of Chartley. 
Of the Lords ‘Torphichen, the 7th, gth, 
11th, and present lords. Of the Lords 
Sinclair three besides the present holder 
of the title. Of the Lords Elphinstone, 
the 2nd, 12th, 13th, and 14th. Of the 
Lords Westmorland, the 7th, 11th, and 
present earls, of whom the 7th was a 
lieutenant-general under the Duke of 
Marlborough, and the present lord, aide- 
de-camp to Lord Raglan in the Crimea. 
In the great historic battles which are 


}amongst the most conspicuous landmarks 


in our national history, the peerage is 
always found to be well and honorably 
represented. In the battle of Cregy ap- 
pear the names of between twenty and 
thirty of the English nobility. As a proof 
of the ever-changing, and therefore non- 
exclusive, character of the peerage, is the 
fact that, of this splendid contingent, there 
appear, in the peerage of the present day, 
but four of these original titles. Of these, 
only one is represented in the direct male 
line, and three in the female line. The 
barony of West, conferred, by writ of 
summons to Parliament, on Sir Thomas 
West in 1342, has continued in his heirs, 
in the direct male line, through nineteen 
generations, and is now represented by 
Earl Delawarr, who is, therefore, a direct 
descendant in the male line of Thomas, 
2nd Lord West, one of the heroes of 
Crecy. Lord Delawarr is also a direct 
descendant, in the female line, of John, 
2nd Lord Delawarr, who was in the van 
of the division commanded by the Black 
Prince on that day, and in whose barony 
that of West became merged in 1426. Of 
the other two surviving titles, the pres- 
ent Lord de Ros represents, in the female 
line, William, 4th Lord de Ros, who had 
the distinguished honor of being, with 
other noblemen, at the head of the sec- 
ond division of the English army; and 
Lady Willoughby de Eresby represents 
John William, 2nd Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby, who was also one of the com- 
manders of the second line. It so happens 
that on the roll of the present peerage 
there is a Willoughby, a direct descend- 
ant of the 2nd Lord Willoughby de Eres- 
by, in the person of Lord Middleton. Of 
the rest, all are gone, and except in a few 
instances, in which they have been adopt- 
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ed by subsequently ennobled families, 
their titles are forgotten and unknown. 
Sic transit gloria mundi. 

Ten years later the battle of Poictiers 
again brought to the front the martial 
spirit of the English nobility. Of the he- 
roes of Crecy, the Earls of Oxford, Salis- 
bury, and Warwick were again prominent 
figures, as were the 3rd Lords Willough- 
by de Eresby, Delawarr, and Burghersh, 
whose fathers, as before mentioned, were 
at Crecgy. There, too, were the Earl of 
Suffolk (2nd Lord Ufford), James Lord 
Audley, the 4th Lord Berkeley, who was 
wounded in the engagement, Lords Cherl- 
ton, Aton, Panmure, Archdeckne, St. Ar- 
naud, and Tibetot. Of these titles all are 
dormant or extinct except those of Wil- 
loughby de Eresby and Delawarr, as 
already described. That of Berkeley 
may be, perhaps, excepted, the barony 
having been, according to some authori- 
ties, succeeded to by James Berkeley, 
grandson of the 4th lord, and, according 
to others, newly created in his person. 
Whichever it may be, the barony enjoyed 
by the- grandson devolved in the direct 
male line on the 6th and late Earl of 
Berkeley, uncle of the present owner of 
the title, the Baroness Berkeley. 

In the splendid victory on the plains of 
Azincour, or Agincourt, as it is more 
familiarly known, the English army and 
their leaders exhibited the same un- 
daunted courage. Intercepted as they 
were by the whole French army, wasted 
with sickness and fatigue, and with their 
supplies cut off, their victory over a force 
four times as numerous as their own, 
stands out as one of the most brilliant 
achievements of our military history. In 
this battle fell the 2nd Duke of York and 
the 3rd Earl of Suffolk, and amongst 
other commanders present were the 2nd 
Earl of Northumberland, the 5th Lord 
Northwode, all four titles long since ex- 
tinct, and the 6th Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby. 

Passing on to more modern times, the 
glories of the Peninsular War are so cen- 
tred in the name of Wellesley, himself 
member of a noble family, that the ser- 
vices of those in subordinate commands 
are thrown somewhat into the shade. But 
for the purposes of this review we may 
call forward such men as the 8th Marquis 
of Tweeddale, who was aide-de-camp to 
Wellesley during the Peninsular War, was 
wounded at the battle of Busaco, and was 
afterwards promoted to the rank of field- 
marshal ; the 3rd Marquis of Londonderry, 
colonel of the 2nd Life Guards, and one 





of the most trusted companions-in-arms of 
the great duke, to whose knighthood of 
the Garter he eventually succeeded; the 
2nd Earl of Uxbridge, the gallant leader 
of the cavalry brigade under Sir John 
Moore, who was taken prisoner near the 
Agueda when Lord Wellesley’s second in 
command; Sir John Hope, 4th Earl of 
Hopetoun, colonel of the 42nd Regiment, 
who for his gallant conduct was created a 
peer of the United Kingdom by the title 
of Baron Niddry; the 3rd Earl of Ken- 
mare, who served in the Peninsula with 
the goth Regiment ; the 21st Lord Dacre, 
father of the present peer, and colonel of 
the 31st Regiment; the 4th Earl of Fife, 
who, going to the Peninsula as a volun- 
teer, was wounded at the battle of Tala- 
vera, and again at the storming of Fort 
Matagorda, near Cadiz; and the 3rd Lord 
Hotham. 

On the field of Waterloo, seventy years 
ago, with the army of the great duke was 
that distinguished soldier, the 2nd Earl of 
Uxbridge, of whom it was universally ad- 
mitted that, next to Wellington, the vic- 
tory was more indebted to him than to any 
other of the warriors of that memorable 
day. Lord Uxbridge, afterwards Ist 
Marquis of Anglesey, led the united 
British, Hanoverian, and Belgian horse, 
and towards the close of the battle was 
wounded severely in the right leg, which 
it was eventually found necessary to ampu- 
tate. 

There also shared in the glories of that 
day the 5th Duke of Richmond, father of 
the present duke ; the gth Earl of Mar and 
14th Lord Erskine; the gth Earl of Dal- 
housie, colonel of the 26th Regiment; the 
18th Lord Forbes, father of the present 
peer, who was in the Coldstream Guards ; 
the 6th Lord Rokeby, who was also at the 
battle of Quatre Bras; with the 2nd 
Guards, the 3rd Lord Grantiey, who was 
wounded during the engagement, and who 
had also, a short time previously, been 
present at Quatre Bras; and the 3rd Lord 
Hotham. 

Passing now to the Crimean War, there 
are still living seven peers who took part 
in the great struggle with Russia. 1, 
Lord Westmorland, who was in the Pun- 
jaub campaign, and was bearer of the de- 
spatches announcing the battle of the 
Alma; 2, Lord Roden, who was at the 
battles of the Alma, Balaclava, and In- 
kerman ; 3, Lord Erroll, who was severely 
wounded at the Alma; 4, General Lord 
Lucan, colonel of the rst Life Guards, 
who commanded the cavalry division in 
the war, was at the storming of the heights 
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of the Alma, at Balaclava, where he was 
wounded, at Inkerman, and at the siege of 
Sebastopol; 5, Lord Orkney, who was a 
captain in the 71st Highland Light Infan- 
try at the siege of Sebastopol; 6, Lord 
Kingsale, late of the 47th Regiment; and 
7, Lord Hylton, formerly of the 4th Light 
Dragoons, who was at the Alma, Inker- 
man, and Balaclava. One peerage rep- 
resented there, that of Lord Rokeby, the 
6th and last baron, who was in command 
of the first division, became extinct at his 
death. Three other Crimean peers have 
passed away: the 6th Lord Delawarr, a 
major-general; the 7th Lord Cardigan, 
colonel of the 11th Hussars; and the 4th 
Lord Avonmore, who was a major in the 
Royal Artillery, and whose son, the 5th 
viscount, a captain in the 37th Regiment, 
died last year in the Soudan. 

Not only has the peerage afforded a long 
array of names of those who have served 
in the army, but from them might be 
formed a goodiy list of those who have 
died for their country, whether in actual 
engagement, or from the effect of wounds, 
or through the scourges and exposure in- 
cidental to compaigning. Amongst them, 
not already mentioned, are the 2nd Earl 
of Carlingford, whose viscounty of Taafe 
is now represented by Viscount Taafe, 
prime minister of Austria, the 8th Lord 
Cathcart, who died at Dominica on his 
way out to take command of the land 
forces designed to operate against Carta- 
gena, the 7th Lord Colville, who was 
killed at the siege of Cartagena, the 3rd 
Viscount Downe at the battle of Campen, 
the 7th Earl Dundonald at the siege of 
Louisburg, the 2nd Lord Elphinstone, the 
2nd Earl Forfair, the 3rd Viscount Howe, 
who fell at Ticonderoga, the 4th Lord 
Mowbray in Turkey, the 2nd Earl Roch- 
ford (the bearer of the despatches an- 
nouncing the victory at Blenheim) at the 
battle of Almanza, and, in the present year, 
the 4th Viscount St. Vincent, who was 
killed at Abu Klea, and Lord Avonmore 
already mentioned. 

It has already been recorded how Lords 
Berkeley, Tweeddale, Fite, Uxbridge, 
Grantley, and the present Lord Erroll 
were wounded, and to these may be added 
an illustrious contemporary of Marlbor- 
ough’s, William, 6th Lord North, who 
served under the duke in all his cam- 
paigns, and had his right hand shot off at 
the battle of Blenheim, the 4th Marquis 
of Lothian, who was wounded at the bat- 
tle of Fontenoy, and the 2nd Lord How- 
den, at the battle of Navarino and again 
at the siege of Antwerp. 
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Amongst the field-marshals who were 
peers by inheritance, besides Lords Arun- 
del, Uxbridge, Tweeddale, and Grey de 
Wilton, already referred to, are the 3rd 
Earl Harcourt, who died in 1830, and the 
2nd Viscount Shannon, both extinct titles ; 
the 2nd Duke of Argyll, who was the first 
and only Duke of Greenwich; the 6th 
Earl and tst Marquis of Drogheda, Lord 
Howard de Walden; the 3rd Viscount 
Molesworth, aide-de-camp to the Duke of 
Marlborough, whose life he saved at the 
battle of Ramillies; the 3rd Duke of 
Richmond, the 2nd Earl Stair, who served 
as brigadier at the battle of Oudenarde in 
1708, and was selected as the bearer of 
the despatches announcing that famous 
victory, and afterwards commander of the 
forces on the Rhine, and second in com- 
mand under King George II. at the battle 
of Dettingen; and the 4th Viscount and 
Ist Marquis Townshend, who was present 
at the battles of Dettingen, Fontenoy, and 
Laffeldt, and as second in commandat the 
siege of Quebec, received the surrender of 
the town after the death of the gallant 
Wolfe. 

Amongst other eminent soldiers, taking 
them in alphabetical order, are the 3rd 
Earl of Albemarle, who was at Fontenoy, 
the 2nd Earl Cornwallis, the 5th Duke of 
Gordon, colonel of the Scots Fusiliers, 
the 2nd Lord Haversham, the 2nd Earl 
Hyndford, brigadier-general, the 3rd Duke 
of Marlborough, brigadier-general, who 
commanded a brigade of Guards at the 
battle of Dettingen, and was in command 
of the land forces in an expedition against 
the French colonies, the 2nd Viscount 
Mountjoy, the 2nd Duke of Ormonde, 
who destroyed the French and Spanish 
fleets in the harbor of Vigo in 1745, the 
2nd Lord Tyrawley, a general in Queen 
Anne’s wars. Of the present peerage no 
fewer than eighty-five members have 
served in the army, a number probably 
unsuspected by most persons. 

There are, besides, many who have 
served in the militia, yeomanry, and vol- 
unteers, and of these some conspicuous 
names readily present themselves, such as 
Lord Elcho, now Lord Wemyss. Amongst 
the younger sons and brothers of peers, 
there are to be found in the pages of the 
peerage of the last two hundred years 
thousands of soldiers. There are, too, 
many instances in the military profession 
of heirs apparent and heirs presumptive 
to peerages, who have not lived to succeed 
to titles. To mention but one of the 
former, the Marquis of Granby, eldest son 
of the 3rd Duke of Rutland, was a most 
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distinguished soldier, and was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the British forces 
during the seven years’ war with Germany. 

He predeceased the duke nine years, 
and so never became a peer. 

No better testimony to the continued 
and vigorous existence of the military 
spirit among the nobility of the present 
day could be found than that presented by 
arecent military tournament. The com- 
petition in which the public took, perhaps, 
the chief interest, was the contest known 
as cleaving the Turk’s head, or “ heads and 
posts.” The competitors galloped down 
the length of the hall, and, in the course 
of their ride, had to strike at three Turks’ 
heads, and point at two rings and a large 
ball on a post, jumping, in the middle of 
the hall, a hedge of considerable height. 
Of the fourteen competitors, five officers 
in the first run performed all the feats in 
dashing style, and were loudly applauded 
Of these five, two only — Captain the Earl 
ot Harrington of the Cheshire Yeomanry, 
and Major Lord Kilmarnock of the Royal 
Horse Guards — succeeded in repeating 
the feat of obtaining the fullest possible 
score. So that in this test of horseman- 
ship, agility, and skill, a present peer and 
a future peer beat all the commoners who 
contended against them. It is more than 
probable that, in any feat requiring maali- 
ness and vigor, they would be able to give 
a very good account of any number of the 
detractors of their order who find amuse- 
ment in going about the country declaring 
that the House of Lords is a pack of old 
women. 

Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori 
is a sentiment shared as fully by the no- 
bility of these realms as by the common- 
alty. Long may itremainso. The navy 
offers, as compared with the army, few 
opportunities of distinction. England has 
produced few more daring and adventur- 
ous spirits than Thomas Cochrane, roth 
Lord Dundonald, the lustre of whose 
fame, so dimmed by his contemporaries, 
has, by posterity, been restored to the 
brightness which is its due. The chief 
cause of his disgrace is of particular irter- 
est at this time, when the administration 
and efficiency of the navy have been so 
loudly called in question. It was owing 
to Lord Cochrane’s vigorous attack on 
the abuses of naval administration that he 
made himself so obnoxious to the govern- 
ment, by whom he was superseded and 
oppressed in every possible way. Driven 
by these persecutions from his country, 
he gave his services to foreign navies, and 
had a large share in the establishment of 
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the republic of Chili and the empire of 
Brazil. During his absence, public opin- 
ion had been gradually awakened to the 
fact that he had been unjustly treated, 
and, on his return, his naval rank was re- 
stored tohim. Another great naval com- 
mander, and one upon whom good fortune 
never turned her back, was Admiral Lord 
Howe, among whose achievements may 
be mentioned the relief of Gibraltar in 
1782, effected against the combined fleets 
of the enemy, and his brilliant victory 
over the French when in command of 
the Channel fleet in 1794. This century 
has seen some fifty peers in the navy. 
Amongst them have been the 3rd Lord 
Carystort, who distinguished himself on 
the Nile and at Trafalgar, the 7th Lord 
Northesk, who was third in command at 
Trafalgar, and the 8th Lord Waldegrave. 

Let us next take a brief survey of the 
achievements of peers in the field of poli- 
tics. In the last one hundred and thirty 
years the peerage has contributed 15 
prime ministers ; the Duke of Newcastle, 
Lord Bute, Lord Rockingham, Lord Shel- 
burne, the Duke of Grafton, Lord Guild- 
ford (as Lord North), the Duke of Portland, 
Lord Liverpool, Lord Goderich, Lord 
Grey, Lord Melbourne, Lord Derby, Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston —an_ Irish 
peer —and Lord Salisbury; also 45 sec- 
retaries and under secretaries for foreign 
affairs, 9 presidents of the Board of Trade, 
and 4 chancellors of the exchequer. In 
the last hundred years 8 peers have been 
first lords of the admiralty; and in this 
century 12 peers have been secretaries of 
state and under secretaries for war, II 
secretaries of state for the colonies, 7 sec- 
retaries of state for the home department, 
and g postmasters-general. Inthe twenty- 
seven years which have elapsed since the 
appointment of a secretary of state for 
India, the peerage has supplied 4 secre- 
taries and 2 under secretaries, the present 
Duke of Argyll, and the present Lords 
Salisbury, Ripon, Derby, Kimberley, and 
Harris. Of the premierships, those of 
Lords Grey, Melbourne, and Palmerston 
are, perhaps, the most conspicuous for 
services rendered to the country. Par-, 
liamentary Reform and the abolition of 
slavery were the greatest achievements of 
Lord Grey’s ministry. 

Lord Melbourne’s great administrative 
abilities were developed during his tenure 
of the office of home secretary in Lord 
Grey’s ministry during very critical times. 
He became prime minister in July, 1834, 
on Lord Grey’s resignation, and though 
he gave place in December of that year to 
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Sir Robert Peel, on the latter’s resigna- 
tion in the following April he became 
again premier. It was during this admin- 
istration that her Majesty came to the 
throne, and the harmony of the relations 
which have since existed between the 
crown, the Parliament, and the people, 
and the unwavering attachment of her 
Majesty to constitutional principles afford 
no mean testimony to the ability and the 
integrity of the minister. Lord Palmers- 
ton’s great services to his country began 
with his nearly twenty years tenure of the 
office of secretary of state for war, which 
commenced under the premiership of Mr. 
Perceval and continued during those of 
Lord Liverpool, Mr. Canning, Lord Gode- 
rich, and the Duke of Wellington. On 
the death of Canning, Lord Palmerston 
was recognized as the greatest master of 
foreign affairs. In 1830 he became for- 
eign secretary, which position he retained 
until 1841 with the exception of the brief 
Peel administration already mentioned. 
This was the period of his greatest tri- 
umphs, his administration at the Foreign 
Office being marked by so comprehensive 
a grasp of the intricacies of diplomacy, 
and by such dignity and firmness as to 
win for his country the respect and admi- 
ration of foreign nations. The establish- 


ment of the kingdom of Belgium, and the 
quadruple alliance, owed much to Palmers- 


ton. From 1846 to 1851 he was again at 
the Foreign Office under Lord John Rus- 
sell, and had to deal with the Continental 
revolutions of 1848, and the wars of Italy 
and Hungary. In February, 1855, he be- 
came prime minister, and successfully car- 
ried out the policy which resulted in the 
fall of Sebastopol in September of that 
year. In February, 1858, he resigned, but 
became again prime minister in June, 
1859, and so remained until his death in 
October, 1865, fifty-eight years after en- 
tering upon official life. During his lat- 
ter premiership, he directed our policy 
through the Italian war, the American 
war, and the Polish insurrection. He was 
prime minister for a greater number of 
years than any man in this century except 
. Lord Liverpool and Mr. Gladstone, and 
during his long political career he attained 
an extraordinary popularity which never 
deserted him. 

Turning to our great dependency of In- 
dia, what splendid services have been 
rendered there by peers! The name of 
Cornwallis will be ever memorable for the 
invasion of Mysore and the submission 
of Tippoo Sahib; that of his successor, 
Wellesley, for the siege of Seringapatam, 
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and the successful termination of the des- 
perate wars which took place during his 
viceroyalty, as well as for his great politi- 
cal and administrative reforms; and that 
of Canning for the conspicuous ability, 
moderation, and firmness displayed during 
the great mutiny. Great and stirring are 
the associations and the memories which 
are gathered round such names as these, 
and rightly has there been extended to 
them the respect and the gratitude of a 
nation. 

Nor must we overlook the eminent ser- 
vices of the peerage in Ireland, often dur- 
ing periods of great difficulty and respon- 
sibility. The great popularity of such 
men as Lords Anglesey, Carlisle, and Eg- 
linton, each of whom was twice appoint- 
ed to the lord-lieutenancy, was sufficient 
proof of the success of their administra- 
tions. In more trying times, how valua- 
ble were the services of Lord Cornwallis, 
whose energy and firmness in dealing with 
the great rebellion were so tempered with 
justice and discretion, that he gained for 
himself the good-will of the people; and 
again of Lord Wellesley, whose wisdom 
and impartiality during the religious trou- 
bles of his administration were so con- 
spicuous. 

Amongst peers of this century, who 
have held Indian and colonial governor- 
ships, are the 2nd Lord Belmore, governor 
of Jamaica; the present lord, governor of 
New South Wales; the present Duke of 
Buckingham, governor of Madras; the 
2nd Lord Canterbury, governor of Vic- 
toria; the present Lord Carrington, gov- 
ernor of New South Wales; the present 
Lord Dufferin, governor of Canada and 
viceroy of India; the 13th Lord Elphin- 
stone, governor of Madras and of Bombay ; 
the present Lord Falkland, governor of 
Bombay ; the 2nd Lord Gosford, governor 
of Canada; the 3rd Lord Harris, governor 
of Madras; the 2nd Lord Mulgrave, gov- 
ernor of Jamaica; the present Lord Na- 
pier, governor of Madras; the present 
Lord Normanby, lieutenant governor of 
Nova Scotia, and governor of New Zea- 
land, Queensland, and Victoria; the pres- 
ent Lord Reay, governor of Bombay ; the 
4th Duke of Richmond, governor of Can- 
ada, where he died; the 3rd Lord Sligo, 
governor of Jamaica; the 7th Lord Tor- 
rington, governor of Ceylon; and the 8th 
Lord Tweeddale, governor of Madras. 
Among diplomatists of this century are 
Lord Auckland, the 2nd Lerd Bloomfield, 
ambassador to the courts of Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria; the roth Lord Cathcart, 
ambassador to Russia; Lord Churchill 
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the 2nd Lord Clancarty, minister at the 
Hague; the 14th Lord Clanricarde, am- 
bassador to Russia; the 3rd Lord Clan- 
william, minister at Berlin; Lord Duf- 
ferin, ambassador to St. Petersburg and 
to Constantinople, and special commis- 
sioner in Egypt; the 2nd Lord Cowley, 
who, during forty-three years of diplomatic 
service, was minister at Frankfort and to 
the Germanic Confederation, ambassador 
to the French republic, joint plenipoten- 
tiary with Lord Clarendon at the confer- 
ence of Paris, when he signed the treaty 
of peace with Russia, plenipotentiary at 
Paris, where he signed the treaty of peace 
with Persia, and joint plenipotentiary with 
Cobden, with whom he signed at Paris the 
treaty of commerce between England and 
France ; the 2nd Lord Dunfermline, min- 
ister at the Hague; the 7th Lord Elgin, 
ambassador to Turkey; the 4th Lord Hol- 
land, minister in Turkey; the late Lord 
Howard de Walden, minister at Brussels ; 
the 2nd Lord Howden, who in 1827 was 
charged with a special mission to Egypt 
to prevent the intervention of Mehemet 
Ali in the war between the Porte and 
Greece, and, in the same year, with a mis- 
sion to treat for the evacuation of the Mo- 
rea by the Egyptian troops, and was min- 
ister to the emperor of Brazil and to the 
queen of Spain; Lord Kimberley, minis- 
ter to the emperor of all the Russias; the 
3rd Lord Londonderry, ambassador at Vi- 
enna; Lord Lothian, who was present 
during the operations in Persia in 1857; 
the late Lord Lyons, who, after several 
years’ service in Greece and Italy, signed 
in 1862, as minister at Washington, the 
treaty with the United States for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, was ambassa- 
dor to the Sublime Ottoman Porte, to the 
emperor of the French, and afterwards to 
the French republic; the 3rd Lord Mel- 
bourne, minister at Vienna; the 2nd Lord 
Mulgrave, ambassador to France; Lord 
Napier, minister to the United States and 
the Hague, and ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg and Berlin; Lord Northbrook, spe- 
cial commissioner in Egypt; the 2nd Lord 
Ponsonby, ambassador to Constantinople 
and Vienna; the 3rd Duke of Richmond, 
ambassador to France; the 3rd and the 
4th Lords St. Germans, Lord Sheffield, 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, who was on the 
special mission to the Danubian provinces 
in 1856; the 6th Lord Strangford, minis- 
ter to Portugal and Sweden, and ambassa- 
dor to the Porte and Russia; Lord Thur- 
low, the {1th Lord Westmorland, minis- 
ter to Prussia and ambassador to Austria 
during the Viennese conferences ; and the 
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14th Lord Zouche, joint commissioner at 
the conference of Erzeroum. Amongst 
men of science are found several peers 
who, during this century, have won for 
themselves distinction, such as the 3rd 
Earl Stanhope, the 9th Earl Dundonald, 
the 3rd Earl Rosse, the great astronomer ; 
the late and present Earls Crawford and 
Balcarres, and the present Lord Rayleigh. 
Noble pensioners and sinecurists are 
often accused of being more unscrupu- 
lous and-rapacious than those of any other 
class, yet what more noble instance of self- 
denial and patriotism could be found than 
that of Lord Camden, who for nearly 
thirty years resigned his income as teller 
of the exchequer to the total amount of 
over a quarter of a million of money? 
There are, too, amongst living peers, 
many whose interest in the social and po- 
litical problems of their time is appre- 
ciated by the country. Is no value at- 
tached to the services of such a philan- 
thropist as the late Lord Shaftesbury, and 
are the services of followers in his foot- 
steps, such as Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
Brabazon, unappreciated? Are the bril- 
liant abilities of such men as the present 
prime minister and the Duke of Argyll, the 
devotion to duty of such as Lords Spencer 
and Carnarvon, the industry and public 
spirit of such as Lord Granville, the Duke 
of Richmond, Lord Kimberley, and Lord 
Northbrook — are those of no service to 
the country? If ever the time arrives 
when the public confidence in the peer- 
age, as a class, has ceased to exist, we 
may be sure that it will have been forfeited 
by a general selfishness and indolence, of 
which there are, at present, no signs. 
There are, on the contrary, abundant 
proofs that many are actuated by an ear- 
nest desire to do their duty in life, and not 
to be mere /audatores temporis acti— 
men seeking to crown themselves with 
the laurels which have been gained by oth- 
ers. A. BURNEY. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB.* 


Four hundred and seventeen letters of 
Charles Lamb’s, some of them never be- 
fore published, in two well-printed but 
handy volumes, edited with notes illustra- 
tive, explanatory, and biographical, by 


* Letters of Charles Lamb. Newly arranged, with 
additions; and a New Portrait. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by the Rev. Alfred Ainger, M.A., 
Canon of Bristol. 2 vols. London, 1888. 
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Canon Ainger, and supplied with an ad- 
mirable index, are surely things to be 
thankful for and to be desired. No doubt 
the price is prohibitory. They will cost 
you in cash, these two volumes, full as 
they are from title-page to colophon with 
the sweetness and nobility, the mirth and 
the melancholy, of their author’s life, 
touched as every page of them is with 
traces of a hard fate bravely borne, seven 
shillings and sixpence. None but Ameri- 
can millionaires and foolish book collect- 
ors can bear such a strain upon their 
purses. It is the cab-fare to and from a 
couple of dull dinner-parties. But Mudie 
is in our midst, ever ready to supply our 
very modest intellectual wants at so much 
a quarter, and ward off the catastrophe so 
dreaded by all dust-hating housewives, 
the accumulation of those “ nasty books,” 
for which indeed but slender accommo- 
dation is provided in our upholstered 
households. Yet these volumes, however 
acquired, whether by purchase, and there- 
fore destined to remain by your side ready 
to be handled whenever the mood seizes 
you, or borrowed from a library to be re- 
turned at the week’s end along with the 
last new novel people are painfully talking 
about, cannot fail to excite the interest 
and stir the emotions of all lovers of sound 
literature and true men. 

But first of all Canon Ainger is to be 
congratulated on the completion of his 
task. He told us he was going to edit 
Lamb's works and letters, and naturally 
one believed him; but in this world there 
is nothing so satisfactory as performance. 
To see a good work, well planned, well 
executed, and entirely finished by the 
same hand that penned, and the same 
mind that conceived, the original scheme, 
has something about it which is surpris- 
ingly gratifying to the soul of man, ac- 
customed as he is to the wreckage of 
projects and the failure of hopes. Canon 
Ainger’s edition of ‘* Lamb’s Works and 
Letters ” stands complete in six volumes. 
Were one in search of sentiment one 
might perhaps find it in the intimate asso- 
ciation existing between the editor and 
the old church by the side of which Lamb 
was born, and which he ever loved and 
accounted peculiarly his own. Elia was 
born a Templar. 


I was born and passed the first seven years 
of my life in the Temple. Its church, its 
halls, its gardens, its fountain, its river, I had 
almost said—for in those young years, what 
was this king of rivers to me but a stream that 


watered our pleasant places?—these are of | about him. 


my oldest recollections. 
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Thus begins the celebrated essay on 
“The Old Benchers of the Inner Tem- 
ple.” Asahumble member of that hon- 
orable society I rejoice that its reader 
should be the man who has, as a labor of 
love and by virtue of qualifications which 
cannot be questioned, placed upon the 
library shelf so complete and choice an 
edition of the works of one whose memory 
is perhaps the pleasantest thing about the 
whole place. 

So far as these two volumes of letters 
are concerned the course adopted by the 
editor has been, if I may make bold to 
say so, the right one. He has simply 
edited them carefully and added notes and 
an index. He has not attempted to tell 
Lamb’s life between times. He has al- 
ready told the story of that life in a sepa- 
rate volume. I wish the practice could be 
revived of giving us a man’s correspond- 
ence all by itself in consecutive volumes 
as we have the letters of Horace Walpole, 
of Burke, of Richardson, of Alexander 
Knox, and many others. It is astonishing 
what interesting and varied reading such 
volumes make. They never bore you. 
You do not stop to be bored. Something 
is always turning up sure to interest some- 
body. Some reference to a place you 
have visited ; to a house you have stayed 
at; to a book you have read; toa man or 
woman you wish to hear about. As com- 
pared with the measured malice of a set 
biography, where you feel yourself in the 
iron grasp, not of the man whose life is 
being professedly written, but of the man 
(whom naturally you dislike) who has 
taken upon himself to write the life, these 
volumes of correspondence have all the 
ease and grace and truthfulness of nature. 
There is about as much resemblance be- 
tween reading them and your ordinary 
biography as between a turn on the ron 
mill and a saunter into Hertfordshire in 
search of Mackery End. I hope when we 
get hold of the biographies of Lord Bea- 
consfield, Lord Iddesleigh, and Dean 
Stanley, we shall not find ourselves de- 
frauded of our dues. But it is of the 
essence of letters that we should have the 
whole of each. I think it is wrong even 
to omit the merely formal parts. They all 
hang together. The method employed in 
the biography of George Eliot was, in my 
opinion—I can but state it—a vicious 
method. Toserve up letters in solid slabs 
cut out of longer letters is distressing. 
Every letter a man or woman writes is an 
incriminating document. It tells a tale 
Let the whole be read or 
none. 
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Canon Ainger has adopted the right 
course. He has indeed omitted a few 
oaths—on the principle that ‘“damns 
have had their day.” For my part I think 
I should have been disposed to leave 
them alone. 


The rough bur-thistle spreading wide 
Amang the bearded bear, 

I turn’d my weeding-clips aside 
And spared the symbol dear. 


But this is not a question to discuss with 
a dignitary of the Church. Leaving out 
the oaths and, it may perhaps be, here and 
there a passage where the reckless humor 
of the writer led him to transcend the lim- 
its of becoming mirth, and mere notelets, 
we have in these two volumes Lamb’s let- 
ters just as they were written, save in an 
instance or two where the originals have 
been partially destroyed. The first is to 
Coleridge, and is dated May 27th, 1796, 
the last is to Mrs. Dyer, and was written 
on December 22nd, 1834. Who, I won- 
der, ever managed to squeeze into a corre- 
spondence of forty years truer humor, 
madder nonsense, sounder sense, or more 
tender sympathy! They do not indeed 


(these letters) prate about first principles, 
but they contain many things conducive 
to a good life here below. 


The earlier letters strike the more sol 
emn notes. As a young man Lamb was 
deeply religious, and for a time the ap- 
palling tragedy of his life, the death of 
his mother by his sister’s hand, deepened 
these feelings. His letters to Coleridge 
in September and October, 1796, might 
very well appear in the early chapters of 
a saint’s life. They exhibit the rare union 
of a colossal strength, entire truthfulness, 
no single emotion being ever exaggerated, 
with the tenderest and most refined feel- 
ing. Some of his sentences remind one 
of Johnson, others of Rousseau. How 
people reading these letters can ever have 
the impudence to introduce into the tones 
of their voices when they are referring to 
Lamb the faintest suspicion of conde- 
scension, as if they were speaking of one 
weaker than themselves, must always re- 
main one of the unsolved problems of 
human conceit. 

Lamb’s religiousness wore off. He re- 
fers to this in a letter written in 1801 to 
Walter Wilson, and printed on page 171 
of Canon Ainger’s first volume : — 


I have had a time of seriousness and I have 
known the importance and reality of a reli- 
gious belief. Latterly, I acknowledge, much 
of my seriousness has gone off, whether from 
hew company or some other new associations, 
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but I still retain at bottom a conviction of the 
truth and a certainty of the usefulness of reli- 
gion. 

The fact, I suspect, was that the strain 
of religious thoughts was proving too 
great for a brain which had once suc- 
cumbed to madness. Religion sits very 
lightly on some minds. She could not 
have done so on Lamb’s. He took refuge 
in trivialities seriously, and played the fool 
in order to remain sane. 

These letters are of the same material 
as the “ Essays of Elia.” The germs, nay, 
the very phrases, of the latter are fre- 
quently to be found in the former. This 
does not offend in his case, though as a 
rule a good letter ought not forcibly to 
remind us of a good essay by the same 
hand. Admirable as are Thackeray’s 
lately published letters, the parts I like 
best are those which remind me least of a 
** Roundabout Paper.” The author seems 
to steal in, and the author is the very last 
person you wish to see ina letter. But 
as you read Lamb’s letters you never 
think of the author ; his personality carries 
you over everything. He manages —I 
will not say skilfully, for it was the natu- 
ral result of his delightful character 
always to address his letter to his corre- 
spondent—to make it a thing which, 
apart from the correspondent, his habits 
and idiosyncrasies, could not possibly 
have existed in the shape it does. One 
sometimes comes across things called let- 
ters which might have been addressed to 
anybody. But these things are not let- 
ters; they are extracts from journals or 
circulars, and are usually either offensive 
or dull. 

Lamb’s letters are not indeed model 
letters like Cowper’s. Though natural to 
Lamb, they cannot be called easy. “ Di- 
vine chit-chat” is not the epithet to de- 
scribe them. His notes are all high. He 
is sublime, heartrending, excruciatingly 
funny, outrageously ridiculous, sometimes 
possibly an inch or two overdrawn. He 
carries the charm of incongruity and total 
unexpectedness to the highest pitch imag- 
inable. John Sterling used to chuckle 
over the sudden way in which you turn 
up Adam in the following passage from a 
letter to Bernard Barton (vol. ii., p. 142): 


Dear B. B. — You may know my letters by 
the paper and the folding. For the former I 
live on scraps obtained in charity from an old 
friend, whose stationery is a permanent per- 
quisite ; for folding I shall do it neatly when I 
learn to tie my neck-cloths. I surprise most 
of my friends by writing to them on ruled 
paper, as if I had not got past pot-hooks and 
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hangers. Sealing-wax I have none on my 
establishment; wafers of the coarsest bran 
supply its place. When my epistles come to 
be weighed with Pliny’s, however superior to 
the Roman in delicate irony, judicious reflec- 
tions, etc., his gilt post will bribe over the 
judges to him. All the time I was at the 
E. l. H. I never mended a pen. I now cut 
’em to the stumps, marring rather then mend- 
ing the primitive goose-quill. I cannot bear 
to pay for articles I used to get for nothing. 
When Adam laid out his first penny upon non- 
pareils at some stall in Mesopotamos, I think 
it went hard with him, reflecting upon his old 
goodly orchard where he had so many for 
nothing. 


There are not many better pastimes for 
a middle-aged man who does not care for 
first principles or modern novels than to 
hunt George Dyer up-and-down Charles 
Lamb. Lamb created Dyer as surely as 
did Cervantes Don Quixote, Sterne Toby 
Shandy, or Charles Dickens Sam Wel- 
ler, Outside Lamb George Dyer is the 
deadest of dead authors. Inside Lamb he 
is one of the quaintest, queerest, most 
humorously felicitous of living charac- 
ters. Take up Canon Ainger’s first vol- 
ume and turn to pages 97, 123, 125, 127, 
131, 133, 137, and 157. The list is hap- 
pily not exhaustive, but it will be enough 
to add to the reader’s portrait-gallery of 
whimsicalities the picture of George Dyer 
by a master-hand. 

Lamb’s relations towards Coleridge and 
Wordsworth are exceedingly interesting. 
He loved them both as only Lamb could 
love his friends. He admired them both 
immensely as poets. He _ recognized 
what he considered their great intellectual 
superiority over himself. He considered 
their friendship the crowning glory of his 
life. For Coleridge his affection reached 
devotion. The news of his death was a 
shock he never got over. He would keep 
repeating to himself, “Coleridge is 
dead!” But with what a noble, indepen- 
dent, manly mind did he love his friends! 
How deep, how shrewd was his insight 
into their manifold infirmities! His mas- 
culine nature and absolute freedom from 
that curse of literature, coterieship, stand 
revealed on every page of the history of 
Lamb’s friendships. 

On page 327 of Canon Ainger’s first 
volume there is a letter of Lamb’s never 
before printed, addressed to his friend 
Manning, which is delightful reading. 

he editor did not get it in time to put it 
in the text, so the careless reader might 
overlook it, lurking as it does amongst 
the notes. It is too long for quotation, 
but a morsel must be allowed me : — 





I lately received from Wordsworth a copy 
of the second volume, accompanied by an ac- 
knowledgment of having received from me 
many months since a copy of a certain tragedy 
with excuses for not having made any acknowl- 
edgment sooner, it being owing to an almost 
insurmountable aversion from letter-writing. 
This letter I answered in due form and time, 
and enumerated several of the passages which 
had most affected me, adding, unfortunately, 
that no single piece had moved me so forcibly 
as the *‘ Ancient Mariner,’’ ‘*‘ The Mad Moth- 
er,’”’ or the ‘‘ Lines at Tintern Abbey.’? The 
Post did not sleep a moment. I received 
almost instantaneously a long letter of four 
sweating pages from my Reluctant Letter- 
Writer, the purport of which was, he was 
sorry his second volume had not given me 
more pleasure (Devil a hint did I give that it 
had not pleased me), and was compelled to 
wish that my range of sensibility was more 
extended, being obliged to believe that I 
should receive large influxes of happiness and 
happy thoughts (I suppose from the ‘‘ Lyrical 
Ballads’’). With a deal of stuff about a cer- 
tain union of Tenderness and Imagination, 
which in the sense he used Imagination was 
not the characteristic of Shakespeare, but 
which Milton possessed in a degree far exceed- 
ing other Poets, which union, as the highest 
species of Poetry and chiefly deserving that 
name, ‘‘he was most proud to aspire to; ’”’ 
then illustrating the said union by two quota- 
tions from his own second volume which I had 
been so unfortunate as to miss. 


But my quotation must stop. It has 
been long enough to make any one who 
has not already read the whole letter wish 
to do so, and to prove what I was saying 
about the independence of Lamb’s judg- 
ment even of his best friends. No won- 
der such a man did not like being called 
“gentle-hearted” even by S. T. C., to 
whom he writes :— 


In the next edition of the ‘‘ Anthology ”’ 
(which Phcebus avert, those nine other wan- 
dering maids also!) please to blot out ‘* gen- 
tle-hearted,’? and substitute drunken dog, 
ragged head, seld-shaven, odd-eyed, stutter- 
ing, or any other epithet which truly and 
properly belongs to the gentleman in question. 


Of downright fun and fooling of the 
highest intellectual calibre fine examples 
abound on all sides. The “ Dick Hop- 
kins” letter ranks very high. Manning 
had sent Lamb from Cambridge a piece of 
brawn, and Lamb takes into his head, so 
teeming with whimsical fancies, to pre- 
tend that it had been sent him by an imag- 
inary Dick Hopkins, “the swearing scul- 
lion of Caius,” who “by industry and 
agility has thrust himself into the impor- 
tant situation (no sinecure, believe me) of 
cook to Trinity Hall;” and accordingly 
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he writes the real donor a long letter, sing- 
ing the praises of this figment of his fancy, 
and concludes (p. 211): — 


Do me the favor to leave off the business 
which you may be at present upon, and go im- 
mediately to the kitchens of Trinity and Caius 
and make my most respectful compliments to 
Mr. Richard Hopkins and assure him that his 
brawn is most excellent; and that I am more- 
over obliged to him for his innuendo about 
salt water and bran, which I shall not fail to 
improve. I leave it to you whether you shall 
choose to pay him the civility of asking him 
to dinner while you stay in Cambridge, or in 
whatever other way you may best like to shew 
your gratitude to my friend. Richard Hop- 
kins considered in many points of view is a 
very extraordinary character. Adieu. I hope 
to see you to supper in London soon, where 
we will taste Richard’s brawn and drink his 
health in a cheerful but moderate cup. We 
have not many such men in any rank of life as 
Mr. R. Hopkins. Crisp, the barber of St. 
Mary’s, was just such another. I wonder he 
never sent me any little token, some chestnuts 
or a puff, or two pound of hair: just to re- 
member him by. 


We have little such elaborate jesting 
nowadays. I suppose we think it not 
worth the trouble. The Tartary letter to 
Manning (p. 194) and the rheumatism let- 
ters to Crabb Robinson (vol. ii., pp. 223-4) 
are almost distractingly provocative of 
deep internal laughter. The letter to Cary 
apologizing for the writer’s getting drunk 
in the British Museum (ii. 381) has its sad 
side; but if one may parody the remark 
made by “the young lady of quality” to 
Dr. Johnson, which he was so fond of get- 
ting Boswell to repeat, though it was to 
the effect that had he (our great moralist) 
been born out of wedlock his genius would 
have been his mother’s excuse, it may be 
said that such a letter as Lamb’s was 
ample atonement for his single fraiity. 

Lamb does not greatly indulge in sar- 
casm, though nobody could say more 
thoroughly ill-natured things than he if he 
chose to do so. Poor George Dawe, the 
Royal Academician, is roughly used by 
him. The account he gives of Miss Ber- 
ger — Benjay he calls her — to be read on 
page 159, is not lacking in spleen. But 
as a rule if Lamb disiiked a person he 
damned him and passed on. He did not 
stop to elaborate his dislikes, or to toss 
his hatreds up and down, as he does his 
loves and humorous fancies. He hated 
the second Mrs. Godwin with an entire 
hatred. In a letter written to “Aanning 
when in China he says: — 

Mrs. Godwin grows every day in disfavor 
with me. I will be buried with this inscrip- 
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tion over me: ‘* Here lies C. L., the woman- 
hater: ’’ I mean that hated one woman; for 
the rest God bless them! How do you like 
the Mandarinesses? Are you on some little 
footing with any of them? 


Scattered up and down these two vol- 
umes are to be found golden sentences, 
criticisms both of life and of books, to 
rival which one would have far togo. He 
has not the glitter of Hazlitt—a writer 
whom it is a shame to depreciate; nor 
does he ever make the least pretence of 
aspiring to the chair of Coleridge. He 
lived all his life through conscious of a 
great weakness, and therein indeed lay the 
foundation of the tower of his strength, 
“ You do not know,” he writes to Godwin, 
“how sore and weak a brain I have, or 
you would allow for many things in me 
which you set down for whims.” Lamb 
apologizing for himself to Godwin is in- 
deed a thing at which the imagi ation 
boggles. But his humility must not blind 
us to the fact that there are but few men 
from whom we can learn more, 

The most striking note of Lamb’s lit- 
erary criticism is its veracity. He is per- 
haps never mistaken. His judgments. are 
apt to be somewhat too much colored with 
his own idiosyncrasy to be what the judi- 
cious persons of the period call final and 
classical, but when did he ever go utterly 
wrong either in praise or in dispraise? 
When did he like a book which was not a 
good book? When did either the glamor 
of antiquity or the glare of novelty lead 
him astray? How free he was from that 
silly clatter about books now so abundant! 
When did he ever pronounce wire-drawn 
twaddle or sickly fancies, simply reeking 
of their impending dissolution, to be en- 
during and noble workmanship ? 

But it must be owned Lamb was. not a 
great reader of new books. That task 
devolved upon his sister. He preferred 
Burnet’s “ History of His Own Times,” 
to any novel, even to a “ Waverley.” 


Did you ever read [he wrote to Manning] 
that garrulous, pleasant history? He tells his 
story like an old man past political service, 
bragging to his sons on winter evenings of the 
part he took in public transactions,, when his 
**old cap was new.”’ Full of scandal, which 
all true history is. No palliatives; but all the 
stark wickedness, that actually gives the mo- 
mentum to national actors. Quite the prattle 
of age and outlived importance. Truth: and 
sincerity staring out upon you in alto relievo. 
Himself a party man, he makes you a party 
man. None of the cursed, philosophical 
Humeian indifference, so cold and unnatural 
andinhuman! None of the cursed Gibbonian 
fine writing so fine and composite! None of 
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Dr. Robertson’s periods with three members. 
None of Mr. Roscoe’s sage remarks, all so 
apposite and coming in so clever, lest the 
reader should have had the trouble of drawing 
an inference. 


On the subject of children’s books Lamb 
held strong opinions, as indeed he was 
entitled to do. What married pair with 
their quiver full ever wrote such tales for 
children as did this old bachelor and his 
maiden sister? 


I am glad the snuff and Pipos books please. 
** Goody Two Shoes”? is almost out of print. 
Mrs. Barbauld’s stuff has banished all the old 
classics of the nursery, and the shopman at 
Newberry’s hardly deigned to reach them off 
an old exploded corner of a shelf when Mary 
asked for them. Mrs. Barbauld’s and Mrs. 
Trimmer’s nonsense lay in piles about. 
Knowledge insignificant and vapid as Mrs. 
Barbauld’s books convey, it seems must come 
to a child in the shape of knowledge, and his 
empty noddle must be turned with conceit of 
his own powers when he has learnt that a 
horse is an animal, and Billy is better than a 
horse, and such like — instead of that beautiful 
interest in wild tales, which made the child a 
man, while all the time he suspected himself 
to be no bigger than a child. 


Canon Ainger’s six volumes are not 
very big. They take up but little room. 
They demand no great leisure. But they 
cannot fail to give immense pleasure to 
generations to come, to purify tastes, to 
soften hearts, to sweeten discourse. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


From Temple Bar. 
A POET OF PROSE. 


THE poetry of prose has never been, in 
English literature, a rival of the poetry of 
verse. We have had no poets who, like 
Baudelaire or Tourguénief, have issued 
volumes of prose-poems, each poem round 
and perfect in itself. Prose-poems, in our 
language, exist only as passages of longer 
works, in which they are embedded and 
too often lost; as, preéminently, in the 
works of Landor, of De Quincey, and of 
Mr. Ruskin. It is at the last of these — 
and the greatest —that we now intend to 
glance. It would be easy to extract from 
Mr. Ruskin’s works alone a volume —an 
enchanting volume — of selections, full of 
the glamor, the mystery, and the charm of 
poetry, full of “the light that never was 
on sea or land ;” true poems, although the 
form of them is not the form of verse and 
rhyme, but of “the other harmony of 
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Such a volume, alas ! we have not ready- 
made; but in fancy we can make it for 
ourselves. We propose to imagine that it 
lies before us, and to dip here and there 
into its pages. 

Our book opens, perhaps, at this de- 
scription of the Campagna : — 


Perhaps there is no more impressive scene 
on earth than the solitary extent of the Cam- 
pagna of Rome under evening light. Let the 
reader imagine himself for a moment with- 
drawn from the sounds and motion of the 
living world, and sent forth alone into this 
wild and wasted plain. The earth yields and 
crumbles beneath his feet, tread he never so 
lightly ; for its substance is white, hollow, and 
carious, like the dusty wreck of the bones of 
men. The long knotted grass waves and 
tosses feebly in the evening wind, and the 
shadows of its motion shake feverishly along 
the banks of ruin that lift themseives to the 
sunlight. Hillocks of mouldering earth heave 
around him, as if the dead beneath were strug- 
gling in their sleep. Scattered blocks of 
black stone, four-square remnants of mighty 
edifices, not one left upon another, lie upon 
them, to keep them down. A dull, purple, 
poisonous haze stretches level along the desert, 
veiling its spectral wrecks of massy ruins, on 
whose rents the red light rests, like dying fire 
on defiled altars. The blue ridge of the Alban 
Mount lifts itself against a solemn space of 
green, clear, quiet sky. Watch-towers of dark 
clouds stand steadfastly along the promonto- 
ries of the Apennines. From the plain to the 
mountains, the shattered aqueducts, pier be- 
yond pier, melt into the darkness, like shadowy 
and countless troops of funeral mourners, 
passing from a nation’s grave. 

This is not simply word-painting; it is 
poetry; itisglamor. It differs from mere 
description, however vivid, as a picture by 
Turner differs from a photograph, Its 
impressiveness is not merely due to its 
fidelity of details, but to the strange rich- 
ness of its tone of color, and to the solemn 
splendor of the style. Nor can we fail to 
note how much of the effect is owing to 
the power and beauty of the crowded sim- 
iles; the earth like crumbling bones, the 
heaps like troubled graves, the sunset 
glow like dying altar-fires, and, above all, 
the vast poetic picture of the mourners at 
the close — an image worthy of the verse 
of Milton. 

The art of word-painting — the art of 
setting a picture before the eye of fancy 
—is an extremely interesting study. 
Broadly speaking, there are two methods 
by which such an effect may be produced; 
the first, by the elaborate piling up of de- 
tails, until every portion of the picture 
stands revealed; the other, by flashing 
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A POET OF PROSE. 


sharp, glittering phrase, just that vital as- 
pect of the scene which calls up ali the 
rest.. Such, for example, is the method 


by which Wordsworth summons up_the 
image of a forest stirred by summer wind: 


A soft eye-music of slow-waving boughs. 


Such is the method by which Aéschylus, 
in three words, paints a sea in sunshine: 


Kuyarwr ’avippiOuov yeAdoua, 
The innumerable laughter of the waves. 


Of this method Mr. Ruskin has admirable 
examples. We will take one which is, he 
tells us, a favorite with himself. It is a 
description of a great sea-breaker against 
rock: “One moment, a flint cave; the 
next, a marble pillar; the next, a fading 
cloud.” 

We will not, however, multiply exam- 
ples of this order; for, fine as this is, and 
fascinating as is this method in the hands 
of a great master, Mr. Ruskin’s peculiar 
faculty is of the other kind. In the art of 
painting a word-picture in full detail, he 
has, among prose-writers, no equal and no 
second. 

Much of this special power is doubtless 
owing to his amazingly fine sense of color. 
Indeed, in his eye for color, he is the 
Keats of prose. Before his time, in prose 
description the grass indeed was green 
and the sky blue — but this was nearly all. 
It would be vain to seek through all the 
writings of his predecessors for the slight- 
est of such fragments as those that strew 
his pages; brief color-sketches of “ the 
flakes of scarlet cloud burning like watch- 
fires in the green sky of the horizon — the 
level twilight behind purple hills — or the 
scarlet arch of dawn over the dark, trou- 
blous-edged sea.” 

Nor is it only in painting straight from 
nature that this unrivalled faculty appears, 
The following is from a picture, Turner’s 
“Slave-Ship.”” Note how the color burns 
and glows throughout it—‘“an intense 
and lurid splendor :” — 


It is a sunset on the Atlantic, after pro- 
longed storm ; but the storm is partially lulled, 
and the torn and streaming rain-clouds are 
moving in scarlet lines to lose themselves in 
the hollow of the night. The whole surface 
of sea included in the picture is divided into 
two ridges of enormous swell, not high, nor 
local, but a low, broad heaving of the whole 
ocean, like the lifting of its bosom by deep- 
drawn breath, after the torture of the storm. 
Between these two ridges the fire of the sun- 
set falls along the trough of the sea, dyeing it 
With an awful but glorious light, the intense 
and lurid splendor which burns like gold and 
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| valley, the tossing waves by which the swell 
| of the sea is restlessly divided, lift themselves 
|in dark, indefinte, fantastic forms, each cast- 
| ing a faint and ghastly shadow behind it along 
the illumined foam. They do not rise every- 
where, but three or four together in wild 
groups, fitfully and furiously, as the under 
strength of the swell compels or permits them; 
leaving between them treacherous spaces of 
level and whirling water, now lighted with 
green and lamp-like fire, now flashing back 
the gold of the declining sun, now fearfully 
dyed from above with the indistinguishable 
images of the burning clouds, which fall upon 
them in flakes ot crimson and scarlet, and 
give to the restless waves the added motion of 
their own fiery flying. Purple and blue, the 
lurid shadows of the hollow breakers are cast 
upon the mist of the night, which gathers cold 
and low, advancing like the shadow of death 
upon the guilty * ship as it labors amidst the 
lightning of the sea, its thin masts written 
upon the sky in lines of blood, girded with 
condemnation in that fearful hue which signs 
the sky with horror and mixes its flaming flood 
with the sunlight, and, cast far along the deso- 
late heave of the sepulchral waves, incarna- 
dines the multitudinous sea. 


We confess that we find it hard to judge 
whether the original picture or this copy 
of it is the greater work of art. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the word-picture will 
outlive the painting. Turner’s pigments 
are already fading, and with time will van- 
ish into a mere ghost of beauty. Mr. 
Ruskin’s picture —it is both a picture and 
a poem — will endure as long as the En- 
glish language continues to be read. 
Would to heaven that the pictures of 
Zeuxis or Apelles could thus start up be- 
fore us, vivid, gorgeous, and immortal, 
from the page of some old Greek ! 

Let us take up again our visionary vol- 
ume. Here are two passages which make 
one poem. It may be called “ The Mys- 
teries of the Clouds :” — 


Who can tell of the forms and the precipices 
of the chain of tall white mountains that girded 
the horizon at noon yesterday? Who saw the 
narrow sunbeam that came out of the south, 
and smote upon their summits until they 
melted and mouldered away in a dust of blue 
rain? Who saw the dance of the dead clouds 
when the sunlight left them last night, and 
the west wind blew them before it like with- 
ered leaves? . ... And that ghost of a cloud, 
which steals by yonder clump of pines; nay, 
which does zot steal by them, but haunts them, 
wreathing yet round them, and yet, —and yet, 
—slowly; now falling in a fair waved line, 
like a woman’s veil; now fading, now gone; 
we look away for an instant, and look back, 





* She is a slaver, throwing her slaves overboard. 


bathes like blood. Along this fiery path and | The near sea is encumbered with corpses. 
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and it is again there. What has it to do with 
that clump of pines, that it broods by them, 
and weaves itself among their branches, to and 
fro? Has it hidden a cloudy treasure among 
the moss at their roots, which it watches thus ? 
Or has some strong enchanter charmed it into 
fond returning, or bound it fast within those 
bars of bough? Or those war-clouds, that 
gather on the horizon, dragon-crested, tongued 
with fire,—how is their barbed strength 
bridled? What bits are those they are champ- 
ing with their vaporous lips, flinging off flakes 
of black foam? Leagued leviathans of the 
Sea of Heaven, out of their nostrils goeth 
smoke, and their eyes are like the eyelids of 
the morning. Where ride the captains of 
their armies? Where are set the measures of 
their march? Fierce murmurers, answering 
each other from morning until evening — what 
rebuke is this which hath awed them into 
peace ? 

The harmony of prose, even at its finest, 
never gute equals in effect the witching 
music of the sweetest verse. And it is 
curious to observe how the great writers 
feel this, of themselves —and how often 
the most telling phrase in all a passage, 
the phrase that dwells upon the ear most 
surely, is really verse, disguised or undis- 
guised. Scarcely a page of Mr. Ruskin’s 
finest work is without an instance of the 
kind; often two or three perfect verses 
may be found together. What is the love- 
liest image in this poem of the clouds? 
Is it not the following ? — 


Or has some strong 
Enchanter charmed it into fond returning, 
Or bound it fast within those bars of bough? 


So also, in the passage on the “ Slave- 
Ship,” the description gathers to its cli- 
max in one magnificent and massy line : — 


Incarnadines the multitudinous sea. 


So, once again, in this enchanting little 
picture-poem, after Turner’s “ Chryses on 
the Shore :” — 


There the priest is on the beach alone, the 
sun setting. He prays to it as it descends; 
flakes of its sheeted light are borne to him 
by the melancholy waves, and cast away with 
sighs upon the sand. 


How much of the exquisitely beautiful 
effect of this is due to the lovely line of 
verse with which it ends? 

Every reader of our fancied volume will 
find his special pages of delight. If, for 
our own part, we had to fix upon its finest 
passage, we should pause and waver be- 
tween five or six; but in the end we 
should, we think, be forced to settle upon 
“ Moss and Lichens:” — 


Meek creatures! 





earth, veiling with hushed softness its dintless 
rocks. No words that I know of will say 
what mosses are. None are delicate enough, 
none perfect enough, none rich enough. How 
is one to tell of the rounded bosses of furred 
and beaming green —the starred divisions 
of rubied bloom, fine-filmed, as if the Rock 
Spirits could spin porphyry as we do glass — 
the traceries of intricate silver, and fringes 
of amber, lustrous, arborescent, burnished 
through every fibre into fitful brightness and 
glossy traverses of silken change, yet all sub- 
dued and pensive, and framed for simplest, 
sweetest offices of grace. They will not be 
gathered, like the flowers, for chaplet or love- 
token; but of these the wild bird will make 
his nest, and the wearied child his pillow. 

And as the earth’s first mercy, so they are 
its last gift to us. When all other service is 
vain, from plant and tree, the soft mosses and 
gray lichen take up their watch by the head- 
stone. The woods, the blossoms, the gift- 
bearing grasses, have done their parts for a 
time, but these do service forever. Trees for 
the builder’s yard, flowers for the bride’s 
chamber, corn for the granary, moss for the 
grave. 

Yet as in one sense the humblest, in another 
they are the most honored of the earth-chil- 
dren. Unfading as motionless, the worm frets 
them not, and the autumn wastes not. Strong 
in lowliness, they neither blanch in heat nor 
pine in frost. To them, slow-fingered, con- 
stant-hearted, is entrusted the weaving of the 
dark eternal tapestries of the hills; to them, 
slow-pencilled, iris-dyed, the tender framing 
of their endless imagery. Sharing the still- 
ness of the unimpassioned rock, they share 
also its endurance; and while the winds of 
departing spring scatter the white hawthorn- 
blossom like dritted snow, and summer dims 
on the parched meadow the drooping of its 
cowslip-gold, —far above, among the moun- 
tains, the silver lichen-spots rest, starlike, on 
the stone; and the gathering orange stain upon 
the edge of yonder western peak reflects the 
sunsets of a thousand years. 


The reader will not fail to notice that 
this beautiful conclusion is in verse : — 


The gathering orange stain 
Upon the edge of yonder western peak 
Reflects the sunsets of a thousand years. 


This we conceive to be, upon the whole, 
the finest passage of its order in the 
world; the most poetical, the most beau- 
tifully imagined, and the most exqui- 
sitely expressed. And yet there are othe 
ers in the book before us, which if the 
reader should prefer to it we will not quar- 
rel with him; the superb extravaganza on 
Michael Angelo, for example, from the 
end of the second volume of “ Modern 
Painters ;” or certain of the poems on 
great cities— Venice, Florence, Pisa— 


The first mercy of the| with their buildings, from the mighty 
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SLEDGING THROUGH SIBERIA. 


splendors of St. Mark’s to the fairy Cam- 
panile of Giotto, “that serene height of 
mountain alabaster, colored like a morning 
cloud and chased like a sea-shell.” 

The picture of Pisa— medizval Pisa 
—is set in contrast with a picture taken 
from a manufacturing town in the Lan- 


cashire of to-day. Nothing can exceed, 


the art and power with which these scenes 
are rendered to set off each other; the 
one in realistic hideousness, dreadful as a 
nightmare ; the other “ beautiful exceed- 
ingly.” This is the “Scene near Roch- 
dale :” — 


An old English cottage, or mansion, with 
mullioned windows and a low arched porch; 
round which, in the little triangular garden, 
one can imagine the family as they used to sit 
in old summer-times, the ripple of the river 
heard faintly through the sweet-briar hedge, 
and the sheep on the far-off wolds shining in 
the evening sunlight. There, uninhabited for 
many and many a year, it had been left in un- 
regarded havoc of ruin; the garden gate still 
swung loose to its latch; the garden blighted 
utterly into a field of ashes, not even a weed 
taking root there; the roof torn into shapeless 
rents ; the shutters hanging about the windows 
in rags of rotten wood; before its gate, the 
stream which had gladdened it now soaking 
slowly by, black as ebony, and thick with 
curdling scum; the bank above it trodden into 
unctuous, sooty slime: far in front of it, be- 
tween it and the old hills, the furnaces of the 
city foaming forth perpetual plague of sul- 
phurous darkness; the volumes of their storm- 
clouds coiling low over a waste of grassless 
fields, fenced from each other, not by hedges, 
but by slabs of square stones, like grave- 
stones, riveted together with iron. 


And this is Pisa in the olden times :— 


On each side of a bright river rose a line of 
brighter palaces, arched and pillared, inlaid 
with deep red porphyry, and with serpentine ; 
along the quays before their gates were riding 
troops of knights, noble in face and form, 
dazzling in crest and shield; horse and man 
one labyrinth of quaint color and gleaming 
light — purple, and silver, and scarlet fringes 
flowing over the strong limbs and clashing 
mail, like sea-waves over rocks at sunset. 
Opening on each side from the river were gar- 
dens, courts, and cloisters; long successions 
of white pillars among wreaths of vine; leap- 
ing of fountains through buds of pomegranate 
and orange: and still along the garden paths, 
and under and through the crimson of the 
pomegranate shadows, moving slowly, groups 
of the fairest women that Italy ever saw. 
Above all this scenery of perfect human life, 
rose dome and beli-tower, burning with white 
alabaster and gold; beyond dome and bell- 
tower, slopes of mighty hills hoary with olive ; 
far in the north, above a purple sea of peaks 
of solemn Apennine, the clear, sharp-cloven 
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Carrar? maintains send up their steadfast 
flames pf marble summit into amber sky; the 

¢ itself, scorching with expanse of 
light, s®etching from their feet to the Gorgo- 
nian isles; and over all these, ever present, 
near or far, —seen through the leaves of vine, 
or imaged with all its march of clouds in the 
Arno stream or set with its depth of blue close 
against the golden hair and burning cheek of 
lady and knight, —that untroubled and sacred 
sky, in which every cloud that passed was lit- 
erally the chariot of an angel, and every ray 
of its evening and morning streamed from the 
throne of God. 


Such is the work of Mr. Ruskin at his 
best and greatest —and it is by his best 
and greatest, and by that only, that a man 
must in the end be judged. It is work 
that will notdie. Opinions, systems, fash- 
ions of critique, spring up and perish ; for 
the seed of death is in them. But the 
words of the real poets live forever. The 
spirit of beauty has filled them with the 
breath of life, and made them, like itself, 
immortal. And of such are these. 





From The Graphic. 
SLEDGING THROUGH SIBERIA. 


“ BuT won’t it be cold?” It is a very 
inoffensive question, but it grows some- 
what monotonous and exasperating when 
it has been repeated by a score or two of 
well-intentioned friends in varying tones 
of remonstrance and warning. It was in 
the height of the Shanghai summer, with 
the thermometer high up in the nineties, 
that my future travelling companion, the 
late Mr. Charles Joseph Uren, first expa- 
tiated to me upon the entrancing interest 
and the thrilling and delightful perils of a 
mid-winter journey through the heart of 
Asiatic Russia. He was as ignorant of 
the nature of the journey as I was myself; 
but a few well-directed inquiries convinced 
us both that there were no insuperable 
difficulties, and towards the end of the 
following December we began to realize 
the truth of those friendly warnings which 
we had so ungratefully received. We had 
arrived in Vladivostok by Japanese mail 
steamer some five weeks before; we had 
provided ourselves with an outfit of deer- 
skins, sheep-skins, fur-lined gloves with 
undivided fingers, dogskin socks, camel- 
hair stockings, felt boots, fur caps, and 
various other requisites for keeping out 
the cold; and we had invested seventy 
roubles in a sledge which, if somewhat 
rude and clumsy, seemed to our inexperi- 
enced eyes quite strong enough to convey 
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us and our baggage safely oft the five 
thousand miles or so of ice-boundgrivers 
and snow-clad roads which lay — us 
and the Ekaterinburg-Tiumen Kailway. 
But the snow and ice had been unusually 
late in coming. It was not till the third 
week in December that a fierce Jourga 
covered the ground with a thick fleece of 
snow, and even then the ice stretched 
but half-way across the magnificent Vladi- 
vostok harbor, so that we had to com. 
mence our journey by land instead of 
cutting across a piece of the ocean in the 
customary way of westward-bound travel- 
lers from the port. Our stay in Vladivo- 
stok had been interesting enough. With 
its host of officers — military, naval, and 
civil—all in uniform, its large pigtailed 
population of Chinese, and its crowds of 
Corean coolies with their hair bound up 
in the curious knot on the top of the head 
which distinguishes the race, the port pre- 
sented plenty of interesting sights; and 
we had relieved the monotony of our stay 
with a week’s deer-shooting in the wild, 
uninhabited country to the northward —a 
party of six of us cooped up by night in 
the little eight-foot-square cabin of the 
sloop Anna, and by day stalking the deer 
or tracing the footprints of the tigers in 
the snow. At length, after an infinity of 


troubles and delays, our passports and 
travel-permits are all in order; our lug- 
gage is carefully packed in the bottom of 
the sledge, and we are stretched out upon 


it in our furs. On the comfortless box- 
seat the first of our yemshzks curls up his 
legs as best he may, and the first of our 
troikas gallops away up the hills behind 
the port. It is a wonderful organization, 
the posting system of Siberia. All across 
the continent, from the Pacific to the 
Urals, and between all important towns, 
at distances varying from eight to thirty 
miles, are post-stations, where on presen- 
tation of a pass the traveller can demand 
the use of horses anda yemshik, or driver, 
to carry him one stage upon his journey. 
Sometimes, if he is not a courier, and fre- 
quently if he is neither a courier nor a 
government officer, he may be kept wait- 
ing for a few hours or days; but eventu- 
ally he will get his horses at a very low 
tariff rate. Fraud on the part of the sta- 
tion-master is all but impossible. The 
traveller can live rent free at any station 
till his horses come, and though there are 
no beds, this is a luxury easily dispensed 
with. As a rule the guest-rooms at the 
stations are tolerably clean ; the use of the 
samovar, or tea-urn, may be had for a few 
kopeks, and the use of the cooking-stove 
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for a few kopeks more. Fastened behind 
our sledge was a box containing a goodly 
supply of frozen viands ready for thawing 
at the stations; and despite the ever- 
increasing cold, Siberian sledging seemed 
at first an enjoyable and exhilarating mode 
of travelling. On the second day after 
leaving the coast we arrived at the great 
shallow sheet of water known as the 
Khanka Lake. Miniature mountain ranges 
some twenty feet high, formed of jagged 
masses of ice, stretched away across the 
smooth surface of the lake, and bore wit- 
ness to the fury of the storm which had 
broken up the first ice that formed. The 
sledging road was marked out by the little 
branches of trees stuck in the ice on either 
side. We were to see many thousands of 
these little branches before our journey 
was done, for on every river and lake, on 
every steppe and plain, where, in a snow- 
storm, the road might be obliterated, it is 
thus distinguished. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of branches are used for this pur- 
pose, and hundreds of men are employed 
at the beginning of every winter in thus 
marking out the roads. From the low 
banks of the lake the land stretched away 
for miles and miles without a hill; and 
the lonely post-stations, with not another 
house in sight, and no signs of human 
life around, with the exception of one or 
two broken-down sledges, presented a de- 
pressing scene of desolation; and, after 
seventy miles of sledging on its surface, 
we were glad to leave the lake behind. 
For fifteen hundred miles our course now 
lay along the great Amur River and its 
tributaries. On Christmas day we arrived 
at Khabaravka, the military headquarters 
of eastern Siberia; and next evening we 
were once more upon the river. The tur- 
gid waters at the meeting of the Ussuri 
and Amur had formed huge tumbled 
blocks of jagged ice ; and over these our 
three horses, now harnessed tandem, 
laboriously made their way. Nearing 
Blagovestchensk, the Amur capital, we 
encountered new troubles from the lack of 
snow. Station-masters insisted that we 
should take to wheeled, springless wag- 
ons, and leave our sledge behind. Some- 
times five horses dragged us over the 
frozen, stony, snowless track, jolting and 
bumping us till every bone was aching; 
and at last, when only twelve miles from 
the town, we had to yield to fate, ensconce 
ourselves in a ¢arantas, or springless 
wagon, and leave our sledge to come be- 
hind us empty. Five days we remained 
in Blagovestchensk, revelling in the hospi- 
tality of new-made friends, and then once 
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more we took to the ice, travelling night 
and day whenever horses could be had, 
sleeping, despite the cold, in our open- 
fronted sledge. Day by day the thermom- 
eter fell lower, till at fast, as we neared 
Stretensk, the spirit registered —42 de- 
grees Réaumur, equivalent to —62 degrees 
Fahr., or 94 degrees of frost. Every yem- 
shik who drove bore the scars of frost-bite 
on his cheeks or nose or chin. My own 
nose did not escape scot-free, and my com- 
panion, though more fortunate in this 
respect, had frequently to invoke my assist- 
ance to unravel him, his moustache and 
beard and the fur collar of his coat being 
welded into an almost inseparable mass 
by the congealed moisture of his breath. 
On waking in the morning, we frequently 
found our eyelids glued together with ice, 
and we had to thaw them with our fingers 
before we could look aboutus. Some five 
weeks’ sledging brought us to the shores 
of the frozen Baikal Sea. Then for thirty 
miles we heard the moaning of the waves 
under the ice beneath our sledge, and for 
half this distance saw the shores fade 
away behind us till we were nearly out of 
sight of land. Hence onward our course 
was constantly impeded by vast caravans 
of freight-sledges, bringing tea westward 
from China, by way of the great Mon- 
golian Desert, or taking western-Russian 
produce to the East. Day and night the 
weary-looking horses plodded on, never 
resting, while frequently the sudden swerv- 
ing of our horses from the roadway would 
call our attention to the stiff, frozen car- 
cass of some poor freight-horse which had 
fallen out from its caravan and been left 
to die. Soon after leaving the Baikal 
behind we had a foretaste of Western 
civilization at the fine city of Irkutsk; 
and a fortnight more brought us to Tomsk, 
the still finer capital of western Siberia. 
Henceforth horses were good and plenti- 
ful, and though the roads were such as 
human being never saw, outside Siberia, 
we found it easy to keep up for a week on 
end an average of over a hundred and fifty 
miles a day. It was exactly nine weeks 
since we had left Vladivostok when at 
length the lights of Tiumen streets ap- 
peared in the distance, and we knew that 
we had at last reached the country of rail- 
ways. The Tiumen-LEkaterinburg line is, 
however, but five hundred miles in length, 
and we had yet to sledge some six or 
seven hundred miles, principally over the 
waters of the Volga, before reaching Nijni 
Novgorod, the terminus of the Moscow 
Railway. During the nine weeks since 
leaving the Pacific coast we had sledged 
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over more than four thousand six hundred 
miles of snow and ice, and had used nearly 
a thousand horses, changing at upwards 
of three hundred stations; and if at times 
we felt that the interesting features of the 
journey had hardly been sufficient fully to 
compensate us for its monotony and fa- 
tigue, at least we had the satisfaction of 
reflecting that we had accomplished a feat 
in which scarcely a single living English- 
man had preceded us. 
LIONEL F. GOWING. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
DO BIRDS TRANSPORT EACH OTHER 
THROUGH THE AIR? 

WE have all of us heard that bit of 
legendary lore about the wren and how it 
became king. Ina grand assembly of all 
the birds it was determined that the sov- 
ereignty of the feathered tribe should be 
conferred upon the one which should fly 
highest. The favorite was the eagle, who 
at once commenced his upward flight. 
When he had distanced all competitors 
he proclaimed with a mighty voice his 
monarchy over all things that had wings. 
Suddenly, however, the wren, who had 
secreted himself under the feathers of the 
eagle’s crest, broke from his hiding-place 
and flew upwards chirping, “ Birds, behold 
your king!” There are but few languages 
— certainly no European ones — in which 
some version of this story does not exist; 
but its chief interest for us at the moment 
is that here we have mention of one bird 
carrying another through the air. 

For it happens that ornithologists are 
just now very much occupied with the 
question, Do large birds assist smaller 
ones on their aerial migrations? This is 
a very interesting question. Undoubtedly 
large birds have the power of carrying 
smaller ones ; they carry their young, for 
instance. Not only do swans, coots, 
grebes, and moorhens carry their young 
on their backs whilst swimming in the 
water, but the same birds transport their 
young whilst flying. Even such an un- 
gainly bird as the mallard has been known 
to convey its young in safety from ele- 
vated situations; in one case from an oak 
twenty-five feet high; in another from a 
deserted hawk’s nest; in others from the 
fork of a tall elm, and from the nest of a 
crow at least thirty feet from the ground. 
Another duck, the golden-eye, which 
builds in holes in trees, has been seen to 
transport its young to the water. Whilst 
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botanizing by the side of alake where 
these beautiful ducks breed in great num- 
bers, a Lap clergyman observed one of 
them drop into the water, and at the same 
moment an infant duck appeared. After 
watching awhile and seeing the old bird 
fly backwards and forwards from the nest 
several times, he made out that the young 
bird was held under the bill but supported 
by the neck of the parent. A moorhen 
which had her nest on the unusual site of 
a fir-tree was seen to fly down with two 
of her brood, one in each foot. Young 
guillemots are carried by their parents to 
the water from the beetling sea-cliffs where 
they breed, though in what manner is not 
yet definitely ascertained. Waterton says 
that the young ones ride on the backs of 
the parent birds, whilst another observer 
says that the bird is grasped by the wing 
near the shoulder. Certain it is that the 
little guillemots may be seen diving and 
sporting in the sea when quite unable to 
fly, and this in places where, if they had 
fallen from the cliffs, they must have been 
killed. The same set of facts apply to 
the herring-gull and other sea-birds which 
build on high rocky headlands. 

From birds which merely convey their 
young to the ground we pass to those 
which transport them to sume distance 
through the air; and the facts now to be 
adduced prove the possibility of large 
birds assisting smaller ones in migration. 
There is a family of interesting British 
birds with satiny plumage called grebes 
or “loons.” In one of the volumes of the 
Badminton Library a great crested grebe 
is represented flying across a stretch of 
marsh and having upon its back a beauti- 
fully barred immature bird. This is a 
representation of a fact admitted by or- 
nithologists ; and that the woodcock con- 
veys its young to considerable distances 
through the air is no recent discovery. 
The fact was known as early as the mid- 
dle of last century; though Gilbert White 
rightly surmised that those observers were 
mistaken who fancied that the young was 
conveyed either by or in the bill. It is 
just as erroneous, however, to substitute 
the claws, as some have done, for the bill. 
The truth is, that when the parent bird 
wishes to convey her young one from a 
place-of danger to one of safety, the tiny 
thing is gently pressed between the moth- 
er’s feet and against her breast; the aid 
of the bill being resorted to only when the 
burden has been hastily taken up. In 
this way the whole of the brood is some- 
times removed from one part of a wood to 
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turbed. On this subject there is an inter- 
esting note in “ Lays of a Deer Forest,” 
by the brothers Stuart : — 


One morning, sitting on a grey stone, I saw 
a dark eye which was fixed upon mine from 
the bed of leaves before me; when suddenly 
the little brown head of a young woodcock 
peeped out from the feathers of the old one’s 
breast, uttering that plaintive cry for which 
language has no sign. There were two more 
young woodcocks, and to relieve the anxiety 
of the madre Lleft her. Near the place where 
I found her there was a soft green stripe, such 
as woodcocks love. I had no doubt that the 
family would be there next day; and as I 
passed near I turned aside to see what they 
were doing. Upon adry bank, half-way down 
the brae, I almost stumbled over a bird which 
rose at my feet, and as it darted through the 
trees I saw that it had something in its claws, 
and at the same time I heard the plaintive cry 
of little woodcocks just under my feet. I 
looked down — there were two; and I thought 
a hawk had carried off the third and perhaps 
killed the mother. This, however, I found, 
on following the bird, was the old woodcock, 
which, being flushed again suddenly, after a 
low flight of only a few yards, dropped what 
it was carrying — her own young woodcock. 


This trait may be confirmed by any one 
who will look out the bird in its haunts, 
and is all the more interesting as it seems 
to be quite an acquired habit; the bird is 
in no way adapted to transport its young 
through the air. 

Thus the possibility of one bird carry- 
ing another has been amply demonstrated ; 
and it will be seen that in some of the 
cases cited both parent birds and young 
were ill-adapted to the process. This be- 
ing so, the transportation of a small bird 
by a much larger one can easily be under- 
stood. And, to take one piece of evi- 
dence, Dr. Rae, the Arctic traveller, had 
the assertion of the Cree Indians thata 
small passerine bird regularly availed it- 
self of the migration of the Canada goose 
to get a lift on its long journey, and that 
these tiny wanderers are frequently seen 
to fly off the backs of the geese when the 
latter are shot or a gun is fired. The 
coast Indians devote a month each spring 
to shooting the Canada geese, and during 
that time the birds constitute their chief 
food. Hidden behind a wisp of willows, 
the Indians call to the fowl as they fly 
over, and in ever-nearing circles the birds 
descend till within range; and it is from 
these high-flying geese that the tiny voy- 
agers are seen torise. Dr. Rae found no 
reason to doubt the story of his Indian 
informants, especially as other Indians a 


another if the birds have been much dis-| thousand miles to the north-west also 
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spoke of the Canada goose as conveying 
tiny passengers. The immense flocks of 
quail which still “come up and cover the 
land” in the East have long been said to 
be borne on the backs of cranes, which, 
however, is a myth; though Dr. Lennep 
seriously asserts that numbers of small 
birds annually find their way into Pales- 
tine, being borne by cranes over mountains 
and seas which without their aid it would 
be difficult to cross. Mr. J. E. Harting 
quotes this statement, and adds that in the 
autumn flocks of cranes are seen coming 
from the north with the first cold blast 
from that quarter, flying low and uttering 
peculiar cries as they circle over the cul- 
tivated plains. Little birds of different 
species may then be seen flying up to 
them, while the twittering of those already 
comfortably settled upon their backs is 
distinctly heard. On their return in 
spring the cranes fly high, perhaps consid- 
ering that their little passengers can easily 
find their way down to earth. Professor 
Claypole, although extremely incredulous 
at first, had ocular demonstration that 
small birds are sometimes carried by a 
flock of cranes, for he saw the former rise 
from among them at the discharge of a 
flintlock. ‘The same gentleman is satis- 
fied, too, that wagtails and other small 


migrants cross over from Europe on their 
southward migration in a similar manner. 
A like belief with regard to the same birds 


is commonly held at Cairo, Adolf Ebe- 
ling, a scientific German, and Von Heuglin, 
the African traveller, both hold the theory ; 
and the former quotes Dr. Petermann, 
who says that Professor Roth, of Munich, 
related to hima conversation with Heden- 
berg, the Swedish traveller, who spoke to 
the following effect. He was staying at 
Rhodes in autumn, and at that season the 
storks came in flocks over the sea. Whilst 
watching these flocks he often heard the 
notes of small birds; and on one occasion 
he saw several small birds come off the 
storks’ backs. 

A yet more conclusive piece of testi- 
mony, perhaps, is supplied by Mr. T. H. 
Nelson in the Zoologist. It seems that 
one fine cold October morning, the wind 
being northerly, Mr. Wilson, foreman on 
the South Gare Breakwater at the mouth 
of the Tees, was standing at the end of 
the Gare, when he saw a short-eared owl 
come “ flopping” across the sea; and as 
it neared he saw something between its 
shoulders. The owl lit on the gearing 
within ten yards of him; and directly it 
settled a little bird dropped off its back 
and flew along the Gare. Wilson signalled 
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for a gun; but the owl saw him move and 
flew off. He secured the small bird, how- 
ever, and, upon taking it for preservation, 
found that it was a golden-crested wren. 
The broad back of the owl had afforded it 
a safe platform across the wild North Sea, 
where thousands of these little birds cross 
every autumn. 


From The Spectator. 
VAGARIES OF SPEECH. 


OUTSIDE the ranks of such words and 
phrases as are to be found in dictiona- 
ries, and are sanctioned by academies 
—the “regulars” of speech, in fact— 
exist a great number of irregular and un- 
academic vocables which owe their origin 
to a variety of causes, — sometimes to an 
ingrained inaccuracy in the speaker, or, 
again, to efforts more or less succesful to 
eke out the deficiencies of our native 
tongue by new coinages. Such of the 
latter as achieve a popularity beyond the 
limits of a family circle or set, by reason 
of their appropriateness or opportune- 
ness, pass into the slang currency of the 
day, and for five or ten years enjoy an 
enormous circulation. But with few ex- 
ceptions, such cant phrases and catch- 
words are singularly short-lived. M. 
Barrére, in his recently published “ Dic- 
tionary of Argot and Slang,” gives a list 
of twenty-four synonyms for “swell,” 
which have been successively employed 
from the date of the Revolution down to 
the present day. The last on his list is 
bécarre, which is probably already super- 
seded by some neologism better suited to 
the needs of the situation. We do not 
propose, however, in the present paper to 
review the recent growths of slang proper, 
but rather to discourse on these excres- 
cences of speech which are confined to 
individuals or small cliques, and, be it 
added, are none the less picturesque or 
appropriate on that account. Nearly 
every family has its own private lingo, in 
some cases of a very elaborate and ex- 
pressive character, and some of these un- 
written coinages deserve perpetuation. 
For example, we have never seen in print 
the word “ prinjinketty,” which has struck 
us as admirably suggestive of a fidgetty, 
captious, and fussy mmd. A “prinjin- 
ketty”” person is one who is always get- 
ing into a “ fantigue,” or fuss, — another 
expressive word, and, like the former, of 
Irish origin. Hibernian again, are “ blath- 
erumskite,” an excellent synonym for 
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windy nonsense; “to renaygue,” Z2., to 
revoke at whist, or refuse, as a horse at a 
jump; “to collogue ;” and a“ glory-hole,” 
=a lumber-room or general repository for 
useless objects. Irish, also, are the 
phrases, “of self” (—=sfonte sud), “by 
her (or his) lone,” when an English speaker 
would say “ by herself,” and “ dear knows,” 
“the dear knows,” though readers of Mrs. 
Ewing will remember that this is also to be 
found in the mouth of Yorkshire speakers. 
Unlike their English sisters, Irish ladies 
are often in the habit of using harmless 
and picturesque expletives in the domestic 
circle, occasionally borrowing them from 
the vocabulary of lower social strata. 
Such are “Glory be to goodness!” 
“ Blessed hour!” and many others. Nem- 
esis is propitiated by the phrase, “In a 
good hour be it spoken,” which answers 
the purpose of the German uaderufen. 
Apart from accent or brogue, Irish people 
betray their nationality by the peculiar 
meaning which they attach to certain 
words. A cupboard is seldom so called, 
“press” being its Irish representative ; 
while the Celtic taste for floridity is 
evinced in a predilection for the term 
“ avenue,” as opposed to * drive.” 
Turning from the Anglo-Irish dialect, 
which even in its most polite form is full 
of individual turns of expression, to the 
consideration of the peculiarities of our 
native tongue as spoken by natives, we 
would here call attention in passing to a 
subject already discussed in these col- 
umns, — that of family lingos. A domes- 
tic argot is full of charm and peril. It is 
the outward symbol of that intimate free- 
masonry which prevails between the mem- 
bers of a circle who measure things by the 
same standard. On the other hand, per- 
sons who employ it to any great extent are 
constantly in danger of bewildering out- 
siders by using it in mixed society. In 
some cases it takes the form of intentional 
malaprops. Thus one family with whom 
the writer is acquainted constantly allude 
to the male or female “sect,” and talk of 
a person with a “voluminous” figure. 
“ Surreptuously ” is another favorite word 
of the same circles. Again, some families 
are in the habit of Anglicizing French 
words to express shades of meaning not 
to be found in the language of the dic- 
tionary. To pronounce dogmatically on 
any point is, in one such family lingo, “ to 
pontify,” — an excellent coinage, — to be 
puzzled is “to be intrigued,” and an easy 
attitude is said to be “degaged.” An- 
other trick observable in quarters where 
this tendency to tamper with the queen’s 





English is strongly developed, is that of 
intentional mispronunciation, — also very 
dangerous and misleading in mixed so- 
ciety. This often grows out of some 
actual blunder, and the desire to perpetu- 
ate it. Thus, a member of the writer’s 
family, on encountering for the first time 
the word “ Chloe ” in the pages of a book 
she was reading aloud, boldly pronounced 
it “Shaloo,” to the great delight of all 
present. To this day we find it hard to 
conform tothe ordinary method of pro- 
nouncing the word. “ Jeopardy,” again, 
if pronounced as it is spelt, is a much 
more impressive word than in its three- 
syllabled form. Here the grotesque effect 
is arrived at, consciously or unconsciously, 
by the conscientious effort after accuracy. 
In other cases a contrary process pro- 
duces the desired effect. The inability 
displayed by some persons to catch a 
sound correctly is perfectly astounding. 
Asan American would say, they cannot 
get within a foot of the right word. It is 
hardly necessary to add that such persons 
do not make good linguists or musicians, 
But, on the other hand, excellent cooks 
and most intelligent gardeners are to be 
found amongst them. Only afew weeks 
ago, we heard some delightful instances 
of-this word-torturing faculty as uncon- 
sciously practised by one of the former 
class. This good lady always spoke of 
“ moustachio-nuts.” Croquettes became 
“crocuses,” and chervil “ charcoal.” 

After all, the strangest forms of En- 
glish are to be found in dictionaries, or, to 
be more explicit, in the English half of 
dictionaries compiled by assiduous for- 
eigners. Polymeres’s “ English Modern- 
Greek Lexicon” is a never-failing source 
of amusement tous. We cannot do bet- 
ter, in conclusion, than transcribe a few 
specimens ofhis skill. “ Ghastful,” “ dor- 
ture,” “ doodle,” “ to conjobble,” “ to com- 
perendinate,” “to divell,” “ druggerman,” 
“to geck,” “to juke,” “to loricate,” 
‘“nitid,” ‘pantofle,” “papescent,” a 
“ quoil,” “snary,” “to sneap,” a “sorb,” 
““ woobub,”’ —all these and scores of simi- 
lar outlandish forms will be found in the 
compilation of one who, as he puts it, re- 
ceived his education beneath the “ brilliant 
and variegated sky ” of America. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
MY BROTHER HENRY. 
AT first sight it may not, perhaps, seem 
quite the thing that } should be hilarious 
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because I have at last had the courage to 
kill my brother Henry. For some time, 
however, Henry had been annoying me. 
Strictly speaking, I never had a brother 
Henry. Itis just fifteen months since I 
began to acknowledge that there was such 
a person. It came about in this way. I 
have a friend of the name of Keltie, who, 
like myself, lives in London. His house 
is so conveniently situated that I can go 
there and back in one day. Abouta year 
and a half ago I was at Keltie’s, and he 
remarked that he had met a man the day 
before who knew my brother Henry. Not 
having a brother Henry, 1 felt that there 
must be a mistake somewhere ; so I sug- 
gested that Keltie’s friend had gone wrong 
in the name. My orly brother, I pointed 
out with the suavity of manner that makes 
me a general favorite, was called Alexan- 
der. ‘“ Yes,” said Keltie, “ but he spoke 
of Alexander also.” Even this did not 
convince me that I had a brother Henry, 
and I asked Keltie the name of his friend. 
Scudamour was the name, and the gen- 
tleman had met my brothers Alexander 
and Henry some six years previously in 
Paris. When I heard this I probably 
frowned ; for then I knew who my brother 
Henry was. Strange though it may seem, 
1 was my own brother Henry. I dis- 


tinctly remembered meeting this man 
Scudamour at Paris during the time that 
Alexander ahd I were there for a week’s 


pleasure and quarrelled every day. I ex- 
plained this to Keltie ; and there, for the 
time being, the matter rested. I had, 
however, by no means heard the last of 
Henry. 

Several times afterwards I heard from 
various persons that Scudamour wanted to 
meet me because he knew my brother 
Henry. At last we did meet, at a Bohe- 
mian supper-party in Furnival’s Inn ; and, 
almost as soon as he saw me, Scudamour 
asked where Henry was now. This was 
precisely what I feared. I am aman who 
always looks like a boy. There are few 
persons of my age in London who retain 
their boyish appearance as long as I have 
done ; indeed, this is the curse of my life. 
Though I am approaching the age of 
thirty, I pass for twenty ; and I have ob- 
served old gentlemen frown at my pre- 
cocity when I said a good thing or helped 
myself to a second glass’ of wine. There 
was, therefore, nothing surprising in Scu- 
damour’s remark, that, when he had the 
pleasure of meeting Henry, Henry must 
have been about the age that I had now 
reached. Al! would have been well had I 
explained the real*state of affairs to this 
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annoying man ; but, unfortunately for my- 
self, I loathe entering upon explanations 
to anybody about anything, When I ring 
for my boots and my servant thinks I want 
a glass of water, I drink the water and 
remain indoors. Much, then, did I dread 
a discussion with Scudamour, his surprise 
when he heard that I was Henry (my 
Christian name is Thomas), and his com- 
ments on my youthful appearance. Be- 
sides, I was at that moment carving a 
tough fowl; and, as I learned to carve 
from a handbook, I can make no progress 
unless | keep muttering to myself, ** Cut 
from A to B, taking care to pass along the 
line CD, and sever the wing K from the 
body at the point F.” There was no like- 
lihood of my meeting Scudamour again, 
so the easiest way to get rid of him seemed 
to be to humor him. I therefore told him 
that Henry was in India, married, and 
doing well. “Remember me to Henry 
when you write him,” was Scudamour’s 
last remark to me that evening. 

A few weeks later some one tapped me 
on the shoulder in Oxford Street. It was 
Scudamour. “ Heard from Henry?” he 
asked. I said I had heard by the last 
mail. “ Anything particular in the let- 
ter?” I felt it would not do to say that 
there was nothing particular in a letter 
which had come all the way from India, 
so I hinted that Henry had had trouble 
with his wife. By this I meant that her 
health was bad; but he took it up in an- 
other way, and I did not set him right. 
“ Ah, ah!” he said, shaking his head 
sagaciously, “I’m sorry to hear that. 
Poor Henry!” “ Poor old boy !” was all I 
cquld think of replying. “How about the 
children?’ Scudamour asked. “ Oh, the 
children,” I said, with what I thought 
presence of mind, “are coming to En- 
gland.” “To stay with Alexander?” he 
asked ; for Alexander is a married man. 
My answer was that Alexander was ex- 
pecting them by the middle of next month ; 
and eventually Scudamour went away, 
muttering “Poor Henry!” In a month 
orsowe metagain. ‘ No word of Henry’s 
getting leave of absence?” asked Scuda- 
mour. I replied shortly that Henry had 
gone to live in Bombay, and would not 
be home for years. He saw that I was 
brusque, so what does he do but draw me 
aside for a quiet explanation, “I sup- 
pose,” he said, “ you are annoyed because 
I told Keltie that Henry’s wife had run 
away from him. The fact is, I did it for 
your good. You see I happened to make 
a remark to Keltie about your brother 
Henry, and he said that there was no such 
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person. Of course I laughed at that, and 
pointed out not only that I had the pleas- 
ure of Henry’s acquaintance but that you 
and I hada talk about the old fellow every 
time we met. ‘ Well,’ Keltie said, ‘this 
is a most remarkable thing; for Tom,’ 
meaning you, ‘said to me in this very 
room, sitting in that very chair, that Al- 
exander was his only brother.’ I saw 
that Keltie resented your concealing the 
existence ef your brother Henry from him, 
so I thought the most friendly thing I 
could do was to tell him that your reticence 
was doubtless due to the fact that Henry’s 
private affairs were troubling you. Nat- 
urally in the circumstances you did not 
want to talk about Henry.” I shook Scu- 
damour by the hand, telling him that he 
had acted judiciously ; but if I could have 
stabbed him quietly at that moment I dare 
say I should have done it. 

I did not see Scudamour again for a 
long time, for I took care to keep out of 
his way; but 1 heard first from him and 
then of him. One day he wrote to me 
saying that his nephew was going to Bom- 
bay, and would I be so good as to give the 
youth an introduction to my brother Hen- 
ry? He also asked me to dine with him 
and his nephew. I declined the dinner, 
but I sent the nephew the required note 
of introduction to Henry. The next I 
heard of Scudamour was from Keltie. 
“ By the way,” said Keltie, “ Scudamour 
is in Edinburgh at present.” I trembled, 
for Edinburgh is where Alexander lives. 
“What has taken him there?” I asked, 
with assumed carelessness. Keltie be- 
lieved it was business; “ but,” he added, 
“ Scudamour asked me to tell you that he 
meant to call on Alexander, as he was 
anxious to see Henry’s children.” <A few 
days afterwards I had a telegram from 
Alexander, who generally uses this means 
of communication when he corresponds 
with me. “ Do you knowa man Scuda- 
mour? reply,” was what Alexander said. 
I thought of answering that we had meta 
man of that name when we were in Paris; 
but, on the whole, replied boldly : “ Know 
no one of name of Scudamour.” 

About two months ago I passed Scuda- 
mour in Regent Street, and he did not 
recognize me. This I could have borne 
if there had been no more of Henry; but 
I knew that Scudamour was now telling 
everybody about Henry’s wife. By-and- 
by I got a letter from an old friend of 
Alexander’s asking me if there was any 
truth in a report that Alexander was going 
to Bombay. Soon afterwards Alexander 
wrote to me to say that he had been told 





by several persons that I was going to 
Bombay. In short, I saw that the time 
had come for killing Henry. So I told 
Keltie that Henry had died of fever, 
deeply regretted; and asked him to be 
sure to tell Scudamour, who had always 
been interested in the deceased’s welfare. 
The other day Keltie told me that he had 
communicated the sad intelligence to 
Scudamour. “How did he take it?” I 
asked. “Well,” Keltie said reluctantly, 
“he told me that when he was up in Ed- 
inburgh he did not get on well with Alex- 
ander. But he expressed great curiosity 
as to Henry’s children.” ‘ Ah,” I said, 
“the children were both drowned in the 
Forth; a sad affair—we can’t bear to 
talk of it.” I am not likely to see much 
of Scudamour again, nor is Alexander. 
Scudamour now goes about saying that 
Henry was the only one of us he really 
liked. 


From Nature. 
THE SCIENTIFIC WRITINGS OF JOSEPH 
HENRY.* 

UNDER the above title, two handsome 
volumes have recently been published by 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
containing the papers published by its late 
distinguished secretary in various scien- 
tific serials through the long period of 
fifty-four years. It is characteristic of the 
man that, although for thirty-two of those 
years he had almost unrestricted command 
of the publishing resources of that great 
institution, not one of his papers was 
given to the world through the medium 
of the “Smithsonian Contributions ” or 
“ Miscellaneous Collections,” or in any 
way at the expense of its funds. They 
range over a great variety of subjects, 
chiefly in electrical physics and meteor- 
ology, and in date from 1824 to 1878. 

As may be inferred from the earlier of 
these dates, when Faraday was still an 
assistant to Sir Humphry Davy, in the 
laboratory of the Royal Institution, and 
Henry a private tutor in a family at Al- 
bany, New York, many of these papers 
are reprinted for their historical interest 
rather than for their present scientific 
value ; but his fellow-countrymen, in ac- 
knowledging Faraday’s pre-eminence, de- 
light to point out in how many particulars 
Henry walked Jari fassu with him in the 


* The Scientific Writings of Joseph Henry. Two 
vols. 8vo, pp. 1082, Washington: Smithsonian In- 
stitution, 1886. 
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then nearly untrodden paths of electro- 
magnetism, under immense relative disad- 
vantages. As early as 1835, Henry, then 
a professor at Princeton, New Jersey, con- 
nected his residence with his laboratory 
in the philosophic hall by a telegraph, in 
which the galvanic circuit was completed 
through the earth—probably the first 
realization of that familiar property on 
which all our telegraph circuits are now 
dependent. It was a little later (in 1842) 
that he showed the writer of this short 
notice, under promise of secrecy, an ex- 
periment which at the moment greatly 
interested him. A long bar of iron was 
wrapped in a coil or ribbon of copper, half 
an inch wide; two copper wires, each ter- 
minating in a small ball, were soldered to 
the bar. On holding these balls to the 
ears, and transmitting a strong current 
through the coil, a very distinct musical 
note was heard each time the current was 
made or broken. He narrowly missed 
forestalling Faraday in the great discov- 
ery of producing electric currents by the 
rotation of an electro-magnet or move- 
ment of its armature. Henry caused an 
electro-magnet of unusual power to be 
constructed in August, 1831, with a view 
to realizing his conceptions on this sub- 
ject. He was at the time accidentally 


interrupted in pursuing his experiments, 
and did not resume them until May or 
June, 1832; and in the mean time (in Feb- 
ruary, 1832) Faraday had made his inde- 


pendent discovery.* As early as 1843, 
Henry proposed “a new method of apply- 
ing the instantaneous transmission of an 
electrical action to determine the time of 
the passage of a (cannon) ball between two 
screens, placed at a short distance from 
another in the path of the projectile,” and 
contrived a self-recording apparatus read- 
ing to the one-thousandth part of a sec- 
ond. As at that time Hutton and the 
ballistic pendulum reigned supreme — and 
this is not an experiment easily made in 
a laboratory — it does not appear that he 
carried it out. Perhaps the most elaborate 
of his numerous researches is that on the 
transmission of sound in relation to fog- 
signalling, carried on at the expense of 
the United States Lighthouse Board for 
several years from 1865 onwards, concur- 
rently with those on which Professor Tyn- 
dall was at that time engaged for the 
Trinity Board. That these distinguished 
men did not always meet with the same 
effects, or draw the same conclusions from 
them, is but a natural consequence from 


* Philosophical Magazine, April, 1832. 
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the extreme complexity of the phenom- 
ena. 

The great work of Professor Joseph 
Henry’s life —in which his strength and 
calmness of judgment, his high-minded 
independence and self-effacement, enabled 
him to achieve the highest results — was 
the organization of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution upon its present liberal basis, in the 
face of not a little opposition from persons 
of more contracted views. 

“ These I’s are egos, and not oculi,” isa 
line from some forgotten squib which he 
was wont to quote when self-interest 
seemed to obscure the only interest pre- 
cious to him — that of science in its widest 
scope, and the advancement of human 
knowledge. He lived to see the wisdom 
of his policy gratefully acknowledged by 
his countrymen and the scientific world. 
Although a very fertile inventor, and the 
author of many ingenious contrivances 
now in use to facilitate the working of the 
electric telegraph, he never patented any- 
thing. In his own words, he “did not 
consider it compatible with the dignity of 
science to confine the benefits which might 
be derived from it to the exclusive use of 
any individual.” The expression is not 
carefully chosen; it simply means that he 
declined to derive selfish advantage from 
his discoveries. A very brief and modest 
statement by himself of what these were 
in relation to the electro-magnetic tele- 
graph is reprinted in vol. ii. from the 
Smithsonian annual report for 1857. In 
collecting and reprinting these papers, the 
institution has raised a worthy monument 
to Henry’s memory, and made a valuable 
contribution to the history of physical sci- 
ence. Fe. Eis. Ee 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
THE LAKE CITY OF BORNEO. 


EARLY one morning in March a gun- 
boat left the island of Labuan, where sev- 
eral vessels of the China squadron were 
lying, conveying the admiral and a party 
of officers to visit the sultan of Brunei; a 
Malay potentate who in former days ruled 
over the whole of the north of Borneo. 

Brunei, the largest city in Borneo and 
one of considerable antiquity, is situated 
on the Brunei River, about fifteen miles 
from its mouth. The river, varying from 
two to four hundred yards wide, flows 
through lovely scenery; the low hills 
which confine it on either hand being cov- 
ered with most luxuriant tropical vegeta- 
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tion, conspicuous among which are groves 
of cocoanut-palms. As we steamed slowly 
up an occasional alligator thrust his snout 
out of water, monkeys chattered in the 
trees, and birds of brilliant plumage darted 
across the river; but, save for numerous 
fish-traps or pens, formed by driving bam- 
boos into the river bed, we saw hardly any 
sign of human handiwork until a bend in 
the river brought the city itself to view. 
As we approach the town we observed, 
rising on the hillside from a small clearing 
in the dense jungle, a tall white flagstaff, 
at the top of which floated the union-jack ; 
below it, built on piles in the river, was a 
commodious house, with verandahs and a 
tong entrance hall. As we reached this a 
Malay canoe, vigorously propelled by two 
paddlers, darted out and came alongside, 
conveying a venerable-looking, pictur- 
esquely clad old Malay, who came on 
board and announced himself as the Brit- 
ish resident at Brunei. A few minutes 
later we dropped anchor opposite the 
palace, in the main street, some two hun- 
dred yards wide. We were speedily sur- 
rounded by a crowd of canoes, slender 
shallow dug-outs. A few of their occu- 
pants offered creeses for sale; but the 
majority seemed to lack the commercial 
instinct, and suffered the indulgence of 


their curiosity to be interfered with by no 
schemes for turning so unexpected an 
event to their material advantage. 

The town consists entirely of houses 
built on piles, and it occupies the greater 
part of a nearly circular lake, from a quar- 
ter to half a mile in diameter, formed by 


the widening out of the river. The main 
stream sweeps round close to one bank, 
and is skirted on its shore side by a line 
of houses, among which is the palace ; but 
the mass of the town lies on the other 
side. The houses are of wood, roofed for 
the most part with palm-leaves, one or two 
with sheets of zinc; the palace is distin- 
guishable from the rest only by its greater 
extent, and by an orange ensign, which 
was hoisted on our arrival. The popula- 
tion, formerly about thirty thousand, is 
now only twelve thousand and is decreas- 
ing. The chief occupation of the inhabit- 
ants is fishing; they have little inclination 
for commerce, and a large proportion of 
them are hangers-on of the sultan, whose 


revenue, about thirty thousand dollars, | 
consists chiefly of the subsidies paid by | 
Sarawak and the British North Borneo | 
Company, and the rent of the Muara coal. | 


mines near the mouth of the river, which 
are now being worked by a European. 
great part of this he spends on his harem. 
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THE LAKE CITY OF BORNEO. 


What little trade there is is in the hands 
of a small colony of Chinese, whose houses 
are conspicuous as the only ones built on 
the bank. ; 

Ancient as the city is reputed to be, the 
hills which run down to the verge of the 
lake are for the most part densely covered 
with jungle, showing no signs of cultiva- 
tion, except just round the half-dozen Chi- 
nese dwellings. The natives live over the 
water, and draw the major part of their 
food from it; the paddle and the net are 
more congenial to their hands than the axe 
and the plough, and their repugnance to 
manual toil effectually supplements the 
pious instinct which forbids them rifling 
with sacrilegious hands the bowels of their 
hills, reputed as they are to abound in 
mineral wealth. On one of the hills was 
a large cemetery, with a small temple close 
to the bank; apparently it is only when 
the last great ill has befallen him that the 
Malay can rest on shore. 

Shortly after noon the sultan received 
the admiral and the rest of us in audience. 
We were ushered into a long wooden hall, 
furnished with a long table, and with a 
raised dais covered by a decorated canopy 
atone end. Along the walls hung some 
framed and glazed passages from their 
sacred book. The supply of chairs was 
at first inadequate ; and when at last we 
were all seated the various character of 
our seats — armchairs, rocking-chairs, 
stools, etc. — indicated that the resources 
of the palace had been severely strained. 
We were served with coffee and cigarettes 
—the latter eight or nine inches long, 
made of tobacco rolled in palm-leaf; and 
then, while the admirai through his inter- 
preter carried on a somewhat fragmentary 
conversation with the sultan, we sat and 
smoked our cigarettes, which were excel- 
lent, and observed our surroundings. A 
sort of balcony which ran round the hall 
was crowded with young princes of the 
blood, too numerous to count; who gazed 
at us with rounded eyes, while as many of 
their mammas as possible peeped through 
chinks in the wall of the hall which abut- 
ted on the women’s quarters. The sultan 
is an intelligent-lcoking elderly man, show- 
ing evident signs of the debauchery in 
which he spends the major part of his 
ample revenue. He was clad in the usual 
native dress, with a richly ornamented 
creese thrust into his girdle and a gold- 
embroidered skull-cap. His two chief 
ministers sat by him and took part in the 
conversation; one was rather a handsome 
man, the other far from it. 

After taking leave of the sultan we 





A BRITISH SOLDIER RUNNING AMUCK. 


pulled through some of the streets of the 
town, and visited the market —a collec- 
tion of canoes, with fish, eggs, vegetables, 
etc.; also a sago factory. Moored near 
the steps of the factory were some rafts of 
sago-palm trunks. Inside we saw men 
breaking up the pith into large lumps, and 
others vigorously pounding these lumps 
(placed between mats) with their feet, oc- 
casionally pouring over them buckets of 
water drawn from beneath the house, — 
a very disagreeable process. The roughly 
prepared sago is then packed in bags and 
sold to the Chinese, who refine it. There 
being little else of interest to see, we re- 
turned on board — the more readily as the 
water, disturbed by our oars, gave off the 
most offensive odors; which, however, 
seemed to have no effect on the natives, 
most of whom were squatting placidly 
outside their houses, chewing betel-nut or 
smoking, and staring at us indolently as we 
passed. 

When we left we could not but draw an 
unfavorable contrast between the ancient 
town and the young capita! of the adjacent 
State of Sarawak, Kuching, which we had 
lately visited. There, under European rule, 
the jungle has been cleared, and a well- 
built and well-planned town has sprung 
up, with good roads, handsome public 
buildings, an efficient police —all the 
essentials of civilization, in fact ; Malays, 
Dyaks, and Chinese live and trade amica- 
bly together, and all the resources of a 
rich country are being opened up; while 
the river-banks are beautified with pictur- 
esque bungalows nestling among the trees, 
many of them with green lawns, such as 
one rarely sees out of England, stretching 
down to the water’s edge. 


From Our Earth and its Story. 
WHAT BECOMES OF THE DEAD WILD 
ANIMALS? 

Any one who has observed nature 
closely must have remarked how exceed- 
ingly rare it is to find the dead body of 
any wildanimal. Millions die every year ; 
yet, unless after a heavy storm, or a 
severe frost, the sharpest-eyed ranger of 
the woods and fields will seldom come 
upon a corpse. The wildlings seem to 
creep into holes when they feel their end 
approaching, or their bodies are devoured 
by other animals, or concealed by their 
kindred. In the first and last cases, their 
skeletons will, of course, be preserved in 
the earth’s crust all the same, as if they 
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had been buried in aquatic mud; but if 
they are eaten, then it is only in rare 
instances that we can identify the compo- 
nent portions of their bony structure. This 
may be the reason why some animals are 
never found except in the shape of a few 
teeth, and it may also explain the absence 
of birds from formations in which they 
might presumably be found. Birds can 
more easily escape any terrestrial‘ disturb- 
ance likely to overwhelm animals without 
such capabilities of fleeing from the mis- 
chief at hand; so that it is by no means a 
safe inference to consider the spot in 
which a bird’s skeleton is found that in or 
about which its owner was in the habit of 
disporting itself. Moreover, in former 
ages, as in ours, birds were no doubt 
migratory; indeed, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the routes at present taken by 
certain species in removing from and to 
their summer and winter quarters, were 
those adopted by them when the physical 
geography of the world was very different 
from what it isat present. We also know 
that when birds are drowned —and after 
a boisterous winter the northern coasts 
are often strewed with the bodies of 
aquatic species — they invariably float on 
the surface, owing to their light skele- 
tons and water-resisting plumage. Hence, 
when they reach the strand, their car- 
casses are usually so macerated that their 
bones are scattered far and wide, or they 
fall a prey to the animals which prowl along 
the shore intent on picking up such flot- 
sam and jetsam of the ocean. Other large 
animals, on the contrary, sink to the bot- 
tom when they die, and if the sediment 
is favorable for their fossilization, they are 
soon silted over, and their harder parts 
preserved more or less intact for all suc- 
ceeding time. These facts, which to a 
certain extent apply to all animals, are in 
an especial degree worthy of consideration 
when the comparative rarity of ornithic 
remains comes to be explained. 


From Allen’s Indian Mail. 
A BRITISH SOLDIER RUNNING AMUCK. 


Cases of native soldiers running amuck 
are of frequent occurrence, but it is not 
often that we hear of British soldiers 


breaking out. Such a case, however, has 
occurred at Delhi, where Private Venart, 
of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, 
ran amuck in the fort on May 13. A 
correspondent gives the following partic- 
ulars: “It seems he had been drinking 
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for some days, and was somewhat under 
the influence of liquor at noon when he 
was at the coffee-house. He demanded a 
stick of tobacco on credit, and, the coffee- 
house keeper refusing, he seized a knife 
on the table and attacked the man, who, 
however, managed to effect his escape. 
The provost corporal on duty then, hear- 
ing of the occurrence, came down with a 
guard of three men and endeavored to ar- 
rest Venart, who struck at the corporal 
with the knife, inflicting a slight flesh 
wound, and, breaking through the guard, 
rushed bareheaded out of the building. 
He next came across a party of native 
servants of the fort, who were under a 
tree close by, and attacked them. They 
all contrived to get away, however, except 
one unfortunate punkah cool.e, who was 
lying on the broad of his back fast asleep. 
Venart threw himself on this man, plant- 
ing his knees on his chest, and, thinking 
he had killed him —for the man showed 
no signs of life — he attempted no further 
violence. He then rushed away from the 
spot, observing he was being surrounded 
by the guard, and made for a daoli, or 
well, which is approached by means of 
stone steps leading ‘9 the surface of the 
water. He ran down the steps, and seeing 
there was no other way of getting at him 
except by the steps, he faced about and 
defied any one to take him. The guard, 
finding Venart would not give himself up, 
then approached him with fixed bayonets. 
He made a determined fight for it, and 
received a bayonet wound in the right side 
before he could be overcome. The punkah 
coolie was immediately removed to hos- 
pital. He was in a dying condition at the 
time, but revived somewhat towards the 
afternoon. Little hope is entertained of 
his eventual recovery.” 


From The Lancet. 
FATAL RESULT OF MORPHIA-TAKING. 


WE have repeatedly had occasion to 
direct the attention of our readers to the 





FATAL RESULT OF MORPHIA-TAKING, 


prevalence of the habit of self-treatment 
by means of drugs. Doubly dangerous 
as the practice is when carried out by 
uninstructed persons at the instance of 
nostrum-sellers, we are reminded by a 
recent disaster due to this cause that even 
the possession of technical knowledge 
does not always qualify a practitioner to 
deal with his own ailments. Recently at 
Southsea an inquest was held on the body 
of a medical man, believed to have died 
from the effects of an overdose of morphia 
administered by himself. The deceased 
had been in the habit of taking opiates, 
originally to procure sleep, but afterwards, 
as the habit grew upon him, at irregular 
periods. A fortnight ago, rising from bed 
in the afternoon, but apparently well and 
cheerful, he was found an hour and a half 
later in a state of coma with symptoms of 
opium poisoning, which proved fatal in 
spite of restorative measures. Such is 
the sad and simple history elicited at the 
coroner’s inquest. It comes as an unwei- 
come but useful warning that drugs of 
dangerous character are not matters for 
merely routine administration. Much less 
are they, in whatever popular form, a nat- 
ural part of the household stock, though 
apparently assumed to be so by not a few 
thrifty householders, Two things are 
necessary for satisfactory treatment: a 
knowledge of the body, and its state for 
the time being; and a knowledge of the 
means of cure, with its possibilities of 
action. A mere smattering of one or both 
will not suffice. Such theoretical insight 
as is conveyed by books, or popular medi- 
cal newspapers, is worse than useless, 
since it is necessarily partial and mislead- 
ing. Nothing short of a clear perception 
of the nature of the disease under obser- 
vation, and its appropriate remedy, with 
an understanding of the just measure in 
which the latter must be used in given 
circumstances, is sufficient to guarantee a 
safe or a satisfactory issue. For these 
reasons a fully trained practitioner, other 
than the patient, is obviously the only 
natural guide as to treatment. 





GLASS-CUTTING BY ELECTRICITY.— The cut- 


ting of glass tubes of wide diameter is another | 
of the almost innumerable industrial applica- 


tions of electricity. The tube is surrounded 
with fine wire, and the extremities of the lat- 
ter are put in communication with a source 


| age of the glass at that point. 
| what takes place with the usual processes in 


the latter becomes red hot and heats the glass 
beneath it, and a single drop of water deposited 
on the heated place will cause a clean break- 


Contrary to 


the treatment of this frangible material, it is 


of electricity, and it is of course necessary that | found that the thicker the sides of the tube are 
the wire should adhere closely to the glass. | the better the experiment succeeds. 


When a current is passed through the wire, | 


Electrical Review. 
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N 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 

met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and: a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 


from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Living Writers. 


The. ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, . 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 7 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to’keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINIONS. 


“We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this grand publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We regard it as the most marvel- 
lous publication of the time. . Nowhere else can be 
found such a comprehensive and perfect view of the 
best literature and thought of our times. . It is unap- 

roachable by any other —_- 9 of its kind, and 
s in itself a complete library of current literature, 
while all the leading topics of the day are touched 
and discussed by the best — of the age. . Noinduce- 
ment could prevail upon those who have once become 
familiar with it to do without its regular visits.” — 
Christian at Work, New York. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters. 1t main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for public favor. . A grand repository of the 
literature of the age.’’— New - York Observer, 

“Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, 
pography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be 
found in it. .. It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“ The more valuable to a man the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.” — 
New- York Evangelist. 

“ To have THE LIviING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“ Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poet- 
ry, art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter ito 
its scope, and are répresented in its pages. . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers appear in it in their 
best moods. . The readers miss very little that is im- 
portant in the periodical domain.’’— Boston Journal. 

“Phe American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 
on voremost of thé eclectic periodicals.” — New-York 

orld. 


“There has been a vast development of literature 
in cheap and convenient forms of late; but so far as 
we know none has arisen which can take-the place of 
THE LivineG AGE. All branches of literary activity 
are represented in it. . In reading its closely printed 
pages one is brought in contact with the men who are 
making opinion the world over. . Always new, always 
attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is 
as essential as ever to every one desirous of keeping 
up with the current of English literature.” — Zpiscopal 
Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“It stands unrivalled, collecting the best thought 
of the day, and spreading it before its readers with a 
wonderful power of selection. . Ihe ablest essays and 
reviews of the day are to be found here.” —.7/:e Pres- 
byterian, Philadelphia. 

““ Tt may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New - York Tribune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.””— Albany Argus. 

“ Foragreat deal of good literature for a little money 
THE LivinG AGE leads the periodicals. . [It occupies a 
place of eminence from which no rival can crowd it.” 
— Troy Times. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines, 
but who still wish to keep themselves well informed 
upon the questions of the day.’’— The Advance, 
Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

‘At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.” — Boston Globe. 

“It has been our literary companion for many years, 
and it furnishes us with a literary pabulum —histori- 
cal, scientific, philosophical, philological, and critical 
—found nowhere else in the wide domain of litera- 
ture.” — Christian Leader, Cincinnati. 

‘It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 
tran Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It is unequalled.” — North Carolina Presbyterian, 
Wilmington. : 

“Itis absolutely withoutarival.” — Montreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEELY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(* Possessed of LiTTELL’s LivinG AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. } 


For $10.50, Tae Livinc AcE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 
£9.50, Tae Livine AGE and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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BE=xtracts 


The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photograph, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a perfect reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more. 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and a 
We do not know where to look for its equal in its 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LIVING 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New- York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AGs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

Zhe Watchman, Boston, says :— 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that Tne Livine AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

ens If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
tg 

The Christian Advocate, New York, says: — 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 

The diving Church, Chicago, says: — 

“It is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


> 


from Notices. 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

** Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge aud admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
sO small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says : — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Livinc AGE, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“Tt affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THe Livine AGE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
keep up with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 

The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly Tue Livine AGE.” 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read Tue Livine AGe regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The sone Ar 
“It is edi 


us says: — 


ted with great skill and care, and its week- 


ly Sepentence gives it certain advantages over its 


monthly rivals.” 


The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 
“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 


The Montreal Gazette says it ts 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 
The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says : — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to OY eat aeage temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 

ors of Tue Livine AGE is not worth knowing.” 


The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: — 
“Ithas norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of THe Living AGE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it is 

“The cheapest magazine for the amount of mattet 

published in the United States.” 


The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says it ts 
“ The oldest and the best.” 
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